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CAN THE PHILOSOPHER INFLUENCE 
SOCIAL CHANGE? 


HERE are three questions, I think, which we might profitably 

discuss in this symposium. The first is, Can the philosopher 
exert an influence on social change? The second is, If so, how 
great an influence? And the third, In what way may he exert 
that influence most effectively? I will offer a few remarks on 
each of these questions. 


I 


First, then, Can the philosopher influence social change? Of 
course he can. To ask this is like asking the question sometimes 
raised in discussions of pacifism, whether force can settle anything. 
The unwelcome but inevitable answer to that question is to be 
found by looking at the record, as contained in such books as 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles. Similarly, the best answer to 
the question whether philosophy can affect social change is to be 
gained from fixing one’s eyes for a few moments on historical fact. 

We might usefully look at the record at any of a hundred 
points. For example, we might consider how Stoicism helped to 
abolish disabilities of race, sex, and class, or how the new ideas of 
the Reformation undermined the ancient hierarchies, ecclesiastical 
and feudal, or how Nietzsche’s exaltation of power hastened the 
trend toward Fascism. We might reflect upon Dean Inge’s re- 
mark that if an American business man is not a son of the ghetto, 
he is probably a grandson of John Calvin. Indeed we could dip 
into history at almost any point and find evidence for the effect 
on society of speculative ideas. But by way of taking social 
changes whose importance will be unquestioned, let us glance at 
three of the outstanding events of modern times, the American, 
French, and Russian revolutions. Philosophical ideas played an 
essential part in all of them. 

When Jefferson sat down to write the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he appealed to a set of principles widely current and 
strongly held. ‘‘I turned to neither book nor pamphlet while 
Writing it,’’ he said. ‘‘It was intended to be an expression of the 
American mind.’? He knew that these principles were held so 
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firmly that if the dangerous action about to be taken could be 
clearly brought under them, popular support would be guaranteed, 
What were these principles? They were expressed in the second 
paragraph of the Declaration, beginning ‘‘we hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are en. 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, that to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men... .’’ These 
are not statements of scientific fact. Nor are they mere convictions 
of common sense, since they would have been regarded as anything 
but self-evident in most of the cultures of the period. They are 
philosophic generalizations. Where did they come from? The 
answer seems to be that they came from the head of John Locke. 
Not of course that he had done the whole work himself of mining, 
smelting, and minting them; that is not the way in which philo- 
sophie ideas get into circulation. But the final coining was his. 
He issued them in so clear and attractive a form that they gained 
general currency as the dictates of sober sense. The Declaration 
echoed not only the ideas of Locke’s political thinking, but in 
part his very phraseology. Professor J. C. Miller writes in his 
Origins of the American Revolution: ‘‘If any one man can be said 
to have dominated the political philosophy of the American Revo- 
lution, it is John Locke. American political thinking was largely 
an .exegesis upon Locke: and patriots quoted him with as much 
reverence as Communists quote Marx today. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that during the era of the American Revolution, the 
‘party line’ was John Locke. ... The American mind of 1776 
was saturated with John Locke.’? Now the American Revolution 
was clearly one of those upheavals that have been most fertile of 
social and political results. And if the ideas that required and 
justified the Revolution in the minds of the people were supplied 
by a philosopher, the question whether a philosopher can influence 
social change receives in at least one case an unequivocal answer. 

A similar answer must be given when we turn to the French 
Revolution. Some thirty years before this outbreak, Rousseau had 
dropped into the mind of France the notion that men were born 
free and that if they were now everywhere in chains, it was be 
cause of injustices perpetrated by the few upon the many, to whom 
ultimate sovereignty belonged. The only legitimate government 
was one that expressed the general will, and in the determination 
of that will no one could be left out. This again was philosophical 
theory. Rousseau, to be sure, was vague and inconsistent in work- 
ing it out. But he sowed the seed, and it fell on unexpectedly 
fertile soil. The sullen resentment produced by centuries of ex 
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ploitation, incompetence, and corruption made the French people 
seize with enthusiasm upon ideas that expressed their half-formu- 
lated thoughts and rationalized their revolt. This is not a private 
opinion merely. Saintsbury says of Rousseau that ‘‘the men of 
the Revolution regarded him with something like idolatry.’’ 
Hazlitt says: ‘‘he did more toward the French Revolution than 
any other man.’’ ‘‘His spirit and his dogmas ... ,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Dunning, ‘‘are seen everywhere both in the speculative 
systems and in the governmental reorganizations of the stirring 
era that followed his death.’’ John Morley says of him: ‘‘His 
writings produced that glow of enthusiastic feeling in France which 
led to the all-important assistance rendered by that country to 
the American colonists in a struggle so momentous for mankind. 
... Again, it was his work more than that of any other one man 
that France arose from the deadly decay which had laid hold of 
her whole social and political system, and found that irresistible 
energy which warded off dissolution within and partition from 
without.’’ I take it that these are competent reporters who are 
giving us the truth. And if so, the power of the philosopher to 
influence social change is clear again in a case of the first im- 
portance. 

The story is strikingly similar if we turn to the last of the great 
revolutions, the Russian, with its extension, the Chinese. Its 
course was affected profoundly by philosophic theory. This can 
be denied only by holding either that Karl Marx was not a phi- 
losopher, or that his ideas were without effect on the course of the 
revolution; and neither contention is plausible. As Max East- 
man has insisted, ‘‘Marx was educated in the atmosphere of Ger- 
man metaphysics. He began life as a follower of Hegel, and he 
never recovered from that German philosophical way of going at 
things... .’’ ‘‘Russian Marxism is merely Marxism in its purest 
metaphysical form.’’ ‘‘Philosophy,’’ Marx once said himself, 
“eannot be realized without the uprising of the proletariat; and 
the proletariat cannot rise without a realization of philosophy.”’ 
His three main theses, I suppose, were the materialist interpreta- 
tion of history, the labor theory of value, and the inevitability of 
the class war. The only one of these that might be called with any 
color of truth a scientific proposition, the labor theory of value, 
has been shown to be so contrary to fact that its continued ac- 
ceptance is hardly intelligible apart from its usefulness in stirring 
up class resentment. The other two theses are obviously incapable 
of empiricist verification ; they are speculative flights which must 
be demonstrated, if at all, by the sort of dialectic which is none 
the less philosophy because it is bad philosophy. Has this dialectic 
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actually influenced the course of history? I would rather not 
argue this solemnly; I shall merely cite the testimony of two close 
observers, one from within and one from without the Communist 
movement. ‘‘If, in spite of all the violence of its enemies,”’ said 
Rosa Luxemburg, ‘‘the contemporary workers’ movement marches 
triumphantly forward with its head high, that is due above all to 
its tranquil understanding of the ordered objective historic devel- 
opment. . . . In this understanding the workers’ movement sees the 
firm guarantee of its ultimate victory, and from this source it 
derives not only its zeal, but its patience, not only strength for 
action, but also courageous restraint and endurance.’’ When Bert- 
rand Russell returned disillusioned from his visit to Russia, he 
wrote: ‘‘The ultimate source of the whole train of evils lies in the 
Bolshevist outlook on life: in its dogmatism of hatred and its 
belief that human nature can be completely transformed by force.”’ 
Unless such statements as these, which could of course be multi- 
plied indefinitely, are thrown out of court as incompetent, the 
answer to our first question must again be a firm Yes. Philosophy 
can influence social change. It can do so because it has actually 
and indubitably shown its power in the chief crises of modern 
times. 


II 


The next question is, How great may that influence be? On 
this point there is a wide difference of opinion. Marx and Freud 
would agree in placing the influence of metaphysical belief at about 
zero; Hegel regarded history as the triumphal march of the Idea, 
in which the moving and plastic force of reason was more apparent 
at each step. My own view here, for what it is worth, is that both 
extremes are mistaken, that speculative reason is an independent 
and powerful agency, but that its influence is probably the same 
in no two minds, and that no generalizations about its comparative 
force are of much value. 

Marx and Freud would not deny that metaphysical belief has 
a great apparent influence on men’s conduct. Most religious be- 
liefs, for example, are metaphysical beliefs; and when Marx de- 
nounced religion as an opiate of the people and Freud considered 
its prospects in The Future of an Illusion, they were certainly not 
denying that religious conviction had any social significance. What 
they said was that it had no independent importance; it was merely 
the symptom of an underlying disease which was itself the genuine 
causal agent. For Marx this causal agent was economic; as Engels 
put it, ‘‘the economic structure of society always furnishes the real 
basis, starting from which we can alone work out the ultimate ex- 
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planation of the whole superstructure of juridical and political 
institutions as well as of the religious, philosophical, and other 
ideas of a given historical period.’’ For Freud, the causal agent 
was psychological. E. B. Holt puts the view in uncompromising 
form when he says that ‘‘the entire history of philosophy is little 
else than a tiresome and futile series of pictures in which each 
philosopher has imagined what he most yearned to have in his own 
‘best of all possible worlds.’ ’’ The two views agree that phi- 
losophy is not to be regarded as an independent influence, but 
rather as the by-product, symptom, or reflection, of the agency 
that really does the work. 

Both these views seem to me mistaken, and for the same reason: 
they take a condition—admitted to be important—as the sole 
determining cause. Reason is in no such bondage to either eco- 
nomics or psychology. It is no doubt true of an Aristotle and a 
Whitehead that their belonging to a certain social class freed them 
to follow a life of theorizing, and perhaps inclined them to it; but 
to maintain that the course of reasoning in the Posterior Analytics 
or Principia Mathematica, or for that matter in the Metaphysics 
or The Concept of Nature, is to be explained in terms of economic 
pressure seems to me fantastic. There are such things after all 
as native intelligence and the pressure of evidence, and neither 
singly nor in combination .are they functions of anything economic. 
Indeed, as has often been pointed out, the very success of Marx 
or Freud in showing his theory true would render the theory itself 
incredible. If all philosophical theories are produced not by the 
pressure of evidence, but by irrelevant pushes and pulls, this 
theory itself must be so produced, and then why believe it? On 
the other hand, if the theory has been arrived at under the con- 
straint of logic and the facts, then there is no reason why other 
conclusions should not be arrived at in the same way, and the 
theory fails again. It may be suggested that the theory of Freud 
is more plausible than that of Marx because desire is more inti- 
mately bound up with thought than are economic conditions. 
Agreed. But the Freudian theory would hold only if the course 
of thought were under the complete control of some desire other 
than the desire for truth itself. Now the desire for truth may be 
more commonly diverted from its aim by these other desires than 
was realized before Freud wrote. But that intelligence never suc- 
ceeds in following an argument where it leads, that it is invariably 
put off the scent by the seductions of some irrelevant desire seems 
to me false, and self-evidently false. And if it is, we must admit 
that intellectual insight is an independent factor which is neither 
an economic nor a psychological puppet. 
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At the opposite extreme from Marx and Freud stands Hegel. 
Instead of making reason the tool of the non-rational, he would 
make it not only an independent factor, but the dominant and 
decisive force in shaping the course of history. He tells us in his 
pontifical way ‘‘that Reason is the Sovereign of the world, that 
the history of the world, therefore, presents us with a rational 
process,’’ that reason is ‘‘the infinite energy of the universe,” 
‘‘the absolutely powerful essence.’’ The procession of states is 
der Gang Goties in der Welt; its stages correspond to the stages of 
the dialectic, so that it is a story of the increasing realization 
through society of a reason that moves to its ends with logical 
economy as well as irresistible power. 

Hegel is perhaps too little regarded in these days; I should 
myself say that his theory held as much truth as that of either 
Marx or Freud. Still, he overestimates the influence of reason 
almost as much as they underestimate it. The course of history 
has often been determined, even at its nodal points, by what looks 
far more like chance than the march of an all-conquering reason. 
It may be well to take cases. We have said that in the three great 
revolutions speculative reason did in fact play an important part, 
but we can also see that if this part had not been aided at the 
critical moment by good fortune, the march of reason might well 
have been halted in its tracks. The American Revolution might 
have been snuffed out at Saratoga except for the accident that 
the British commander did not know how near relief was, and so 
attacked prematurely. The French Revolution might have been 
snuffed out at Valmy except for the accident that the far stronger 
invading force had a general who bungled. As for the Russian 
Revolution, Bertrand Russell writes: ‘‘it is difficult to believe that 
Lenin made no difference, but it was touch and go whether the 
German government allowed him to get to Russia. If the Minister 
concerned had happened to be suffering from dyspepsia on a cer- 
tain morning, he might have said ‘No’ when in fact he said 
‘Yes,’ and I do not think it can be rationally maintained that 
without Lenin the Russian Revolution would have achieved what it 
did.’’? In view of the numberless cases in which, for all we can 
see, the course of history has been determined by events as con- 
tingent as these, it seems idle to talk of human reason, either ex- 
plicit or implicit, as the controlling force. . 

I would venture to suggest that the truth in this matter lies 
midway between Marx and Freud on the one hand and Hegel on 
the other. My own view may be put as follows: Human nature is 
a set of desires, of which the impulse to know is one. This drive 
has its own distinct aim, namely the vision of the world as it is. 
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It is a fundamental drive because all the other and more ‘“‘practi- 
cal’? drives depend upon it, in the sense that all of them require 
adjustment to what the cognitive drive discloses as the real world. 
What we know, or think we know, provides the setting, the en- 
vironment, the conditions, of what we do. 

This may be seen at every level of intellectual advance. At the 
level of common sense, it is perception and recognition, themselves 
processes of thought, that provide the objects to which our moment- 
to-moment adjustments are made. At the level of science, theo- 
retical physics and chemistry, pursued often with no thought of 
practical application, have opened to us a realm whose exploitation 
has made possible our modern systems of light, power, and sanita- 
tion, and given us railways, steamships, planes, and radio, to say 
nothing of A and H bombs. It would be strange if the use of 
intelligence on the first two levels should provide us with en- 
vironments that profoundly affect our action, while its use on the 
highest level, providing us with our most general views of the 
world, should be without practical effect. To be sure, most men 
live almost entirely on the first level, where they lose themselves 
in the immediate. They seldom think explicitly of ‘‘matter, life, 
mind, and God,’’ and when they do, they borrow their ideas from 
others of larger interests and powers; on these points they are 
commonly content to accept the teaching of their religion. But 
then the social force of religion is enormous, and religion on its 
intellectual side is philosophy. Common sense provides the furni- 
ture of the house we live in, science constructs the room, philosophy 
builds the outer walls and roof. There is no sharp break between 
furniture, room, and house; nor is there between common sense, 
science, and philosophy; objects of thought do not forfeit their 
potency when they become general or impalpable; and even though 
we take our house so much for granted that we no longer think of 
it, it none the less effectively closes us in. 

But these are metaphors; let us illustrate. Everyone would 
agree that our conduct is normally affected by the presence about 
us of money, music, and books. But what affects us is not merely 
the sensory presence of these things. Reflection about them may 
either intensify their importance or banish them altogether. Thus 
the Stoics were indifferent to wealth, the Puritans to music, St. 
Francis to books; Francis thought nothing of speculative knowl- 
edge, while Aristotle and Spinoza placed it at the pinnacle of all 
human goods. A philosophy regarding values was built into the 
very structure of the houses in which these men lived; it hemmed 
them round and appointed their daily movements; and it affected 
likewise the practice of all who thought as they did. 
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Or take the conception of nature. On the level of common 
sense, men respond to nature in much the same way; a tree, a 
river, a waterfall, sets off a standard pattern of action or avoid. 
ance. On the scientific level, a far more complicated pattern jg 
achieved ; the tree is more than a tree; it is the potentiality of the 
Daily News; the obstacle of the river produces a cantilever bridge, 
and the waterfall a power plant at its base. Does the practical 
importance of our ideas of nature cease with the scientific level? 
Plainly not. ‘‘Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, 
O Nature,’’ said Marcus Aurelius, and it is ‘‘according to nature” 
that we should therefore live. There we have one speculative view 
of nature. ‘‘Let us understand, once for all,’’ said T. H. Huxley, 
‘‘that the ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating the 
cosmic process . . . but in combating it.’’ There we have a dif- 
ferent view of nature, with very different implications for practice. 
The middle ages held that nature was the scene of a conflict of 
wills, the divine will governing on the whole, but resisted with 
local success by imps, demons, and witches, who should be driven 
out if possible; hence the burning of many thousands of pitiable 
old women. This view of nature, with all its attendant social 
atrocities, has given way in more advanced countries to a new 
habit of thought. What has produced the new way of thinking! 
Lecky in his chapter on magic and witchcraft says: ‘‘Those who 
contribute most largely to its formation are, I believe, the phi- 
losophers. Men like Bacon, Descartes, and Locke, have probably 
done more than any others to set the current of their age. They 
have formed a certain cast of mind... the impress of these 
master-minds is clearly visible in the writings of multitudes who 
are totally unacquainted with their works.’’ This theme has been 
developed with great force and originality with regard to present- 
day cultures by my colleague Filmer Northrop. 

Philosophie scientists and speculators made modern society pos- 
sible by changing the intellectual structure of the house in which 
men lived. But how much credit for this change is to be allotted 
to them? That seems to me a question impossible to answer. In 
every act of a man or a group, thought, feeling, and impulse are 
all involved, and all are equally essential, since the withdrawal of 
any one would veto the act as a whole. A. E. Housman sent his 
accumulated savings to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the be- 
ginning of the first world war; how much of the act was to be at- 
tributed to his knowledge of his nation’s plight, how much to his 
feeling of patriotism, how much to his impulse to do something 
for his country? It is a foolish because unanswerable question. 
Granting that without the thought of Locke, Rousseau, and Marz, 
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the three great revolutions would have pursued very different 
courses, how much was due to their thought? We could answer 
that question only if we could perform a cosmic experiment and 
repeat the revolutions with the thought withdrawn; and even that 
would not really answer it, since the other factors themselves would 
not then behave as they did in the compound. We can say that 
philosophic theory was an essential molding factor. But that is 
about all, I am afraid, that we can possibly say. 


III 


We come now to the final question, In what way may the phi- 
losopher exert most effectively such influence on society as he 
may have? 

Here again there are extremes in the field, between which I 
think the true course lies in an unexciting middle path. John 
Dewey taught that the business of reflective thought was control, 
the control of nature and society in the interest of human progress. 
His ‘‘reconstruction in philosophy’’ consisted chiefly in reconceiv- 
ing philosophic ideas as ‘‘instruments for directing our activities.’’ 
For him they were essentially ‘‘plans’’ or ‘‘programs of action’’; 
“ideas are statements not of what is or has been, but of acts to be 
performed.’’ Hence their truth is their success, their falsity their 
failure ; ‘if ideas, meanings, conceptions, notions, theories, systems 
are instrumental to an active reorganization of the given environ- 
ment... then the test of their validity and value lies in accom- 
plishing this work.’’ It is true that much philosophy in the past has 
recognized no such aim or test, but then it is not genuine philos- 
ophy. ‘‘As I read Plato,’’ said Dewey, ‘‘philosophy began with 
some sense of its essentially political basis and mission—a recogni- 
tion that its problems were those of the organization of a just social 
order. But it soon got lost in dreams of another world.’’ Dewey 
thought it his mission to recall it to its true task, the re-making 
of the conditions of life in the interests of a better society. ‘‘The 
vital sequence in modern philosophy,’’ one of his pupils, Mr. 
Durant, has written, ‘‘is not Descartes, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, and © 
Bergson (for these are the Asiatics of Europe), but Bacon, Hobbes, 
Condoreet, Comte, Darwin, and James.’’ Metaphysicians who in- 
dulged a purely theoretic interest Dewey regarded as parasitic 
and mildly psychopathic; they had an obligation, even as phi- 
losophers, to bend their efforts toward social change; and in the 
end their systems must be judged by their outworking in society. 

Dewey’s own life embodied his philosophy, and for my own 
part, I not only admire his public spirit but agree for the most 
part with his social attitudes. Nevertheless, I think this view of his 
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regarding the function of the philosopher a grave mistake. (1) 
It is mistaken psychologically. Theories need not be ‘‘plans of 
action’’; reflective thought may devote itself to unraveling the 
past, or to discovering the nature of mind or matter or causality, 
simply from the desire to understand the nature of things; there 
may be no thought of future application. (2) To judge of philo- 
sophic theories by their social results is to Judge by something 
which is often not there to be found, and which, when it is there, 
is generally irrelevant. What are the social consequences of 
Berkeley’s theory of matter? And if it were found to have such 
consequences, for example in the way of strengthening religious 
belief and thus giving greater assurance, would that be any evidence 
that it was true? I do not see that it would. (3) This program 
would forfeit for philosophers the kind of influence that they 
are best qualified to exert. Insight, intellectual grasp, understand- 
ing, is one thing; practical accomplishment is another; the two 
do not even vary together; and to confound them is likely to have 
a disastrous effect not only on the philosopher’s work, but on the 
estimation in which he is held. Philosophy as the attempt to 
understand the ultimate nature of things is an exacting and ex- 
hausting business which is almost certain to be badly done if the 
philosopher espouses the réle of social reformer, and even worse 
done if he fails to see the difference between the réles. It is not 
merely that he lacks strength to do first-rate work in both, but 
also that they require different tempers of mind; the fervor, the 
preoccupation with practical detail, the unreserved commitment, 
of the effective reformer stand in the way of the philosopher, whose 
work requires detachment, constant self-criticism, and judicial ob- 
jectivity. Again, it is hard enough for philosophers, even when 
they stick to their last, to agree enough on anything to retain the 
respect that is their due. If each of them were to give himself 
to social reform, claiming for his particular program the sanction 
of philosophy, that discipline would be rapidly drained of both 
meaning and public regard. The resemblance has often been 
pointed out between Dewey’s notion of philosophy and that of 
Marx, who anticipated instrumentalism almost in its own words: 
‘Philosophers have only interpreted the world in various ways, 
but the real task is to alter it.’’ Marxist philosophers accept that 
view and are, no doubt, useful cogs in a very lively social machine. 
But what responsible mind can attach much weight to anything 
they say on speculative issues? Philosophy harnessed to a social 
program is not really philosophy at all, since it has surrendered 
its freedom of logical movement. Speculative thought may be less 
important than social change; I do not deny that. I do deny that 
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the one is identical with, or can be appraised by, the other, and 
insist that to make the second the aim of the first is to destroy 
the force of the first as an independent contributor to such change. 
The philosopher is essentially the man of vision, not of action, still 
less of partisanship. What people want from the philosopher is 
the guidance of a disciplined intellect, dedicated single-mindedly 
to truth. To confuse that end with social influence is inevitably 
to lose both. 

The other extreme from instrumentalism is the unprincipled 
indulgence of curiosity. I say unprincipled because, instead of 
accepting a principle or test of importance which, like instru- 
mentalism, ties philosophy to what is important but irrelevant, 
it has no principle at all. This is another way of discrediting 
philosophy, and perhaps at the moment a more dangerous way than 
instrumentalism. Like other philistines, I have often wondered, 
as I scanned the latest list of doctoral dissertations, whether all of 
these topics are worth the years, the sums, and the bright young 
brains, that are spent upon them. And though I cannot agree 
with the blanket indictment of the newer ‘‘minute philosophy’’— 
the bristlingly technical forays on the frontiers of mathematical 
logic, the elaborate construction of artificial languages, and so on 
—as merely sterile, I think that those who engage in them would 
do philosophy, and perhaps themselves, a service if they held 
themselves more ready to explain what the point of all this is. 
Against the criticism of the instrumentalists that their studies 
are socially futile, I should be on their side, for that is no valid 
test of intellectual importance. Are we then to acquiesce in un- 
restricted theoretical laisser faire? I do not think so. Indeed I 
think we have a test which is in principle clear, however hard at 
times to apply, and which has been used continually by the greater 
speculative thinkers. Since philosophy is the attempt to under- 
stand the fundamental nature of man and his world, any inquiry is 
intellectually justified in the degree to which it promises to further 
such understanding. An inquiry may be both exceedingly techni- 
eal and without practical utility—for example, an inquiry into the 
nature of implication—and yet throw a flood of light on the ideal 
of understanding and the structure of the world; if so, it is im- 
portant. But when an inquiry promises neither utility nor illumi- 
nation, it becomes—to use a dangerously popular phrase—‘‘an 
academic .question.’’ 

Philosophy, then, is an inquiry governed by a strictly intel- 
lectual end. The philosopher is of course a citizen; as such he 
should concern himself, like other citizens, with bettering his 
community ; and in doing so his special discipline should stand him 
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in good stead. But this is not his business as a philosopher. His 
social influence must be exercised indirectly, and as a by-product 
of his search for light. It may be exerted in various ways. To 
name only the most important: (1) By his steady pressure for 
rational and against superstitious views of the world, he can trans. 
form the environment in which men. conceive themselves to live; 
witness “‘the rise and influence of rationalism in Europe.’’ (2) By 
his reflections on the ends of life, he may change men’s convictions 
and therefore their actions regarding them; witness Socrates and 
Nietzsche. (3) By rethinking the ideal of society, he may give 
reformers blueprints to work from; witness Plato’s Republic, 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, Marx’s classless society, or even Lowes 
Dickinson’s modest dialogues. (4) By clarifying the nature and 
ground of human rights, he may open men’s eyes to injustice, and 
strengthen their arms in fighting it; witness Rousseau and Locke. 

(5) Finally, he may do something else, which I suspect is the 
only contribution that most of us can hope to make; he can in 
some measure promote the ideal and practice of reasonableness, 
Descartes had no social philosophy, but his passion for clear think- 
ing insinuated itself into the French mind and worked in it like 
yeast for centuries. Mill never taught, and sometimes it seemed 
that he had been without influence altogether. There is a de- 
spondent entry in his diary which runs: ‘‘ When death draws near, 
how contemptibly little appears the good one has done!...I 
seem to have frittered away the working years of life in mere 
preparatory trifles, and now ‘the night when no one can work’ 
has surprised me with the real duty of my life undone.’’ Mill 
need not have repined; it is now clear that in the lonely work of 
his study he was accomplishing far more than he ever did in 
Parliament itself; I once heard Asquith describe his Liberty as the 
eharter of British liberalism. Nor was his influence to be measured 
by the acceptance of his ideas. He set new standards of rigor, 
clearness, and honesty in political thinking, which have affected 
methods of controversy wherever English is spoken. In demo- 
cratic countries the crucial factor is the quality of the popular 
mind. In that quality the crucial factor is reasonableness, the 
power to grasp and follow evidence in the face of sophistry and 
emotional tension. Of this the philosopher is the recognized con- 
noisseur. He occupies or at least should occupy the strategic 
position in our colleges in teaching and exemplifying what reason- 
ableness means. In most cases his influence, like Mill’s, is to be 
measured less by any novel system than by an effect, as valuable 
as it is imponderable, upon the intellectual climate of his time. 
If, through his pupils and readers, he has made people slightly 
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more sensitive to the difference between truth and error, a little 
more resistant to slogans and claptrap, a mite more ready to recog- 
nize distinction of mind when they see it, a little more susceptible 
to what Housman called the faintest of human passions, the love 
of truth, he will have done the most useful thing for his time that 
most philosophers can hope to do. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





CAN THE PHILOSOPHER INFLUENCE SOCIAL CHANGE? 


ROFESSOR Blanshard’s paper indicates that he considers the 
question of whether the philosopher can influence social change 
as one that properly transcends the issues that have given rise to 
the various schools of philosophic thought. His discussion also 
shows that the perspectives and definitions of one’s own preferred 
school of philosophy are apt to dominate any attempt to determine 
what the role of the philosopher should be in the social affairs of 
his time. 


I 


In the first part of his paper, Professor Blanshard seeks to es- 
cape sectarian bias by turning to ‘‘the actual record’’ made by 
those commonly accepted as philosophers. He finds that on nu- 
merous occasions philosophers have helped to shape the course of 
human affairs. As dramatic examples of their influence in the 
modern period, he points to the role of the doctrines of Locke in 
our own American Revolution, of Rousseau in the French Revolu- 
tion, and of Marx in the more recent Russian and Chinese social 
upheavals. 

Although he considers it impossible to measure the precise in- 
fluence exerted by these philosophers, Professor Blanshard is con- 
fident that their views were one of the essential ‘‘molding factors.’’ 
He does not attempt to pass judgment on the moral worth of these 
revolutionary social changes, nor does he seek to assess the validity 
of the various philosophical principles that inspired, directed, and 
fortified those who carried through these revolutions. For the 
purposes of this symposium, he is concerned merely to emphasize 
that an objective account of these developments must recognize 
philosophy as one of the contributing forces. 

Philosophy, in the opinion of Professor Blanshard, is related to 
both common sense and scientific thought, but is not to be identified 
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with either of them. He apparently regards it as a bold type of 
‘‘speculative thought’’ that has to do with basic values and with 
man’s attempt to grasp the ultimate nature of things, but which 
at the same time is a disciplined logical mode of thinking that has 
a sincere regard for evidence. Thus conceived, philosophy is con- 
sidered to be a practice of independent intellectual importance, 
and can not be defensibly construed as a mere verbalization of 
predominant economic interests or psychological drives. 

Marx and Freud, particularly the latter, have made a real con- 
tribution in emphasizing that man is a creature of interest and 
desire, not a disembodied reason, and that non-rational factors in- 
fluence human conduct and thought. But they both seriously 
underestimate the role of general intellectual interests in the life 
of man, including the strength of his desire to get knowledge of 
how things actually are. Both also fall into serious error when 
they assume that the effort of philosophers to grasp the nature of 
reality is simply a projection and rationalization of ulterior in- 
terests and unfulfilled yearnings. Since both Marx and Freud 
take their own intellectual formulations seriously they are involved 
in a real contradiction. Unless their own theories have been 
reached ‘‘under the constraint of logic and the facts’’ there is no 
solid reason for others to heed them, and if they have succeeded 
in overcoming the distorting influence of class interests and pri- 
vate ‘‘psychological’’ drives, on what basis do they rule out the 
possibility of a similar success on the part of others? 

With much of the foregoing, I am in agreement. I believe that 
philosophy, both as method of analysis and as articulated theory, 
plays a formative role in the process of social development. 
Human beings, in their awareness and definition of problems and 
in their judgments of what is reasonable and desirable, think with 
minds that are saturated with the conceptions that philosophers 
have developed. I would add that later generations frequently 
put inherited philosophical principles to uses quite other than that 
intended by their authors. Although I suspect that my concep- 
tion of the relation of intelligence to the life of feeling and action 
differs in certain respects from that of Professor Blanshard, I am 
in accord with his view that intelligence is not the mere puppet of 
given economic interests and emotional drives. Through the in- 
ventory, interpretation, and manipulation of conditions, intellec- 
tual activity can do more than mirror or reflect, it can play & 
creative role in that reorganization of life circumstances and de- 
sires that makes possible a more rational manifestation of pref- 
erence. 
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II 


In the third part of his paper, Professor Blanshard turns from 
the descriptive to the normative role, and he undertakes an exam- 
ination of the way in which the philosopher ‘‘may exert most ef- 
fectively such influence on society as he may have.’’ In order to 
provide materials for the answer to this question, he no longér 
sifts ‘‘the record’’ for representative examples of desirable and 
effectual philosophical criticism and construction. Instead, he 
summarizes and condemns two erroneous and harmful views of the 
practice of philosophy. One of these is the view of John Dewey, 
which he designates as the ‘‘social reformer’’ conception, a con- 
ception which he asserts is dominated not by the desire to get ‘‘the 
truth’’ as such, but rather by the ‘‘practical’’ concern to get 
“eontrol of nature and society in the interest of human progress.’’ 
Although he admires Dewey’s moral ideals, he believes that phi- 
losophy will suffer in its distinctive purposes if subordinated to 
them. 

The second version of the function of philosophy that he re- 
jects is one that he characterizes as ‘‘the unprincipled indulgence 
of curiosity.”” Any practice of philosophy that has no principle 
or test of importance is ‘‘unprincipled’’ in both an intellectual and 
moral sense. As opposed to these two extreme and invalid con- 
ceptions of the philosopher’s function, he sets forth his own ‘‘un- 
exciting’’ but reasonable ‘‘middle way.’’ 

According to this ‘‘middle way’’ of Professor Blanshard, ‘‘ phi- 
losophy is an inquiry governed by a strictly intellectual end.’’ 
It ‘‘is an attempt to understand the fundamental nature of man 
and his world,’’ and any philosophical inquiry ‘‘is intellectually 
justified in the degree to which it promises to further such under- 
standing.’’ The social influence of the philosopher must be ex- 
ercised indirectly, it must come ‘‘as a by-product of his search for 
light.” As a citizen, the philosopher should concern himself with 
bettering his community, ‘‘but this is not his business as a philos- 
opher.”’? In condemnation of the view that the clarification of 
social purposes and the resolution of practical, social problems is 
an intrinsic part of the philosophic task and function, Professor 
Blanshard declares: 


Insight, intellectual grasp, understanding, is one thing; practical accom- 
Plishment is another; the two do not even vary together; and to confound them 
is likely to have a disastrous effect not only on the philosopher’s work, but on 
the estimation in which he is held. Philosophy as the attempt to understand 
the ultimate nature of things is an exacting and exhausting business which is 
almost certain to be badly done if the philosopher espouses the role of social 
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reformer, and even worse done if he fails to see the difference between the two 
roles. . . . Speculative thought may be less important than social change; ] 
do not deny that. I do deny that the one is identical with, or can be appraised 
by, the other, and insist that to make the second the aim of the first is to de. 
stroy the force of the first as an independent contributor to such change. The 


philosopher is essentially the man of vision, not of action, still less of par. 
tisanship. 


It is obvious that these pronouncements of Professor Blanshard 
on the function of philosophy raise certain basic issues about the 
connection between the effort of philosophers to understand the 
nature of the world, of man, of the good society and the good life, 
and the effort of ordinary human beings to deal with the problems 
that arise in the course of their social experience. In other words, 
Professor Blanshard’s theory of the function of the philosopher 
poses questions about the relation of philosophy to culture, about 
the appropriate subject-matter of philosophy, about the bearing 
of full-bodied social participation on human understanding, and 
about the relation of truth, or knowledge, to wisdom. 

Although the concern here is with what ‘‘should be,’’ and not 
primarily with ‘‘what is,’’ it may still be useful to continue ‘‘to 
look at the record’’ of what philosophers have actually done. For 
example, does the record of their activities confirm Professor Blan- 
shard’s assertion that the philosopher should be a person ‘‘dedi- 
cated single-mindedly to truth,’’ or does it show that, from the 
Greeks down to the present, philosophers have been concerned with 
the clarification and the development of meanings, and that their 
pursuit of meaning has involved them in the social and moral con- 
flicts of their time? In fine, is Dewey correct when he asserts that 
‘‘the realm of meanings is wider than that of true-and-false mean- 
ings; it is more urgent and fertile’’; and that philosophy which 
‘Sis love of wisdom, of wisdom which is not knowledge and which 
nevertheless can not be without knowledge’’ is properly concerned 
with this full realm of meaning—-scientific, social, economic, polit- 
ical, aesthetic, moral, and religious? Moreover, affirming that the 
philosopher is committed to the untrammeled and never ending 
pursuit of truth, does loyalty to this pursuit necessarily involve 
other loyalties on his part, namely, loyalty and devotion to the 
maintenance of the kind of society which provides the foundation 
for the process of free inquiry? Finally, does the record of the 
actual work of philosophers show that there is necessarily a con 
flict between a philosopher’s concern with the resolution of the 
social, economic, political, and moral problems of his time, and his 


concern to get genuine understanding of the nature and the pos 
sibilities of human existence? 
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III 


In the earlier part of his paper, Professor Blanshard called at- 
tention to Locke, Rousseau, and Marx as three philosophers of the 
modern period who have indubitably exerted an important influ- 
ence over the process of social change. Since these three men were 
selected by him to establish his contention that philosophy does 
exert a significant influence over the course of human events, it 
might be instructive to examine the actual procedures they fol- 
lowed in the development of their philosophical ideas. Beyond 
all question, all three of them were acquainted with the writings 
of philosophers who had preceded them, and their own thought was 
nourished and stimulated by those who had created the philos- 
ophical tradition of the Western world. But does the record show 
that the only source of their insights was their own native intelli- 
gence enriched and made sensitive to problems and possibilities by 
the ideas of other philosophers, or does it also show that each one 
of them was grappling with the living and the controversial social 
issues of his own time? . 

The evidence in the case of John Locke is clear and definite. 
The principles that Jefferson incorporated into the American Dec- 
laration of Independence were ‘‘coined’’ by Locke as he was seek- 
ing to give intellectual and moral support to a revolutionary act 
of the English people. On this point the authorities seem to be in 
complete agreement. 

In his introduction to the Everyman’s edition of Locke’s es- 
says on Civil Government, Professor Carpenter declares: ‘‘The 
purpose of Locke was to justify the English Revolution of 1688. 
The Two Treatises of Government which were published in 1690, 
not only confute the doctrine of absolute monarchy founded on 
divine right but also envisage a political system in conformity with 
the innovations of the Convention Parliament. Locke sought, as he 
said, ‘to establish the throne of our great Restorer, our present 
King William, and make good his title in the consent of the people.’ 
In the achievement of his object, he formulated a democracy in 
which government by the consent and with the goodwill of the 
governed is the ideal.’’ 2 

Sabine emphasizes the same point: ‘‘Since Locke’s purpose was 
to defend the moral validity of the Revolution of 1688, he devoted 
the latter part of the second treatise to discussing the right to resist 
tyranny. The most effective part of this argument is that which he 
drew from the principles of Hooker. In substance it amounts to 
this: English society and English government are two different 


1 William 8. Carpenter, Introduction to Two Treatises of Civil Government 
by John Locke, p. vii (Everyman’s Library). 
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things. The second exists for the well-being of the first, and g 
government which seriously jeopardizes social interests is rightly 
changed.’’? In sum, concern with political and governmental re. 
form seems, for Locke, to have been a condition of such democratic 
insights as he developed. 

In the case of Rousseau the situation is more complex and con. 
fused. Opinions even differ as to whether the tendency of his 
thought was to strengthen or to weaken the democratic movement, 
Professor Blanshard seems to consider that Rousseau’s ideas, on 
the whole, were favorable to the values of democracy since they 
emphasize the sovereignty of the people, and the right of everyone 
to share in the shaping of the laws and the institutions of his g0. 
ciety. Bertrand Russell, on the other hand, contends that the doc. 
trines of Rousseau’s Social Contract ‘‘though they pay lip-service 
to democracy, tend to the justification of the totalitarian State.” 
He adds that the Social Contract ‘‘reintroduced the habit of meta- 
physical abstractions among the theorists of democracy, and by its 
doctrine of the general will it made possible the mystic identifica. 
tion of a leader with his people, which has no need of confirmation 
by so mundane an apparatus as the ballot-box.’’® Sabine is also 
inclined to the view that a totalitarian potential lurks in Rous. 
seau’s doctrine of the general will. He observes that ‘‘a well 
regimented minority whose leaders are persuaded of their own in- 
spiration and whose members ‘think with their blood’ has proved 
an almost perfect organ for the general will.’’* 

But irrespective of the democratic worth of his leading prin- 
ciples, there can be no uncertainty about the fact that Rousseau 
was a child of his time, deeply involved in the social problems of 
Western Europe, and engaged in the very practical effort to stem 
a scientific and a political trend that seemed to him to threaten 
basic values. No one acquainted with his writings would think 
of him as a non-partisan spectator. He was on the side of the 
poor and oppressed, he was distrustful of reason and logic, he 
glorified the homely virtues, and he yearned for a return to the 
simplicities of life in the autonomous face-to-face community which 
he had experienced in the City-State of Geneva. He was the 
champion and spokesman of the plain people. As Professor Blan- 
shard indicates, ‘‘the sullen resentment produced by centuries of 
exploitation, incompetence, and corruption made the French people 
seize with enthusiasm upon ideas that expressed their half-formu- 

2 Sabine, A History of Political Theory, p. 535, Henry Holt and Company, 
N. Y., 1937. 
3 Russell, A History of Western Philosophy, pp. 694, 700, Simon & 


Schuster, N. Y., 1945. 
4 Op. cit., p. 593. 
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lated thoughts and rationalized their revolt.’’ There is nothing 
in the experience of Rousseau which supports the thesis that a 
philosopher becomes influential by withdrawing from the experi- 
ences, the sufferings, the problems, and the aspirations of his 
people. To be sure, social participation in and of itself is no 
guarantee that a person will develop significant and valid ideas, 
put it does, at least, introduce him to that primary subject-matter 
from which creative social ideas are evolved. 

Karl Marx is the third figure selected by Professor Blanshard 
as evidence for his proposition that philosophers exert influence 
over the process of social change. Irrespective of whether they 
consider the philosophical doctrines of Marx good or bad, or a com- 
pound of the good and the bad, there are few of our period who 
have any real doubt about their social importance. Nor is it nec- 
essary to labor the fact that Marx deliberately developed his ideas 
in order to advance favored social ends. He pretended to no 
social neutrality, and he never tried to conceal his conviction that 
“the moment’’ had come for the dissolution of the existing social 
order. Forced to live as an exile because of his own identification 
with revolutionary activity, he labored for years in the library of 
the British Museum to document his analysis of the inherent con- 
tradictions of the system of Capitalism. His philosophical doc- 
trines were formulated to make more scientific, and less utopian, 
the practice of social revolution. He was the outstanding theorist 
of the international worker’s movement. He was well acquainted 
with the philosophic tradition of the West and he appropriated 
much from it, but he believed that it suffered from one fatal de- 
fect: ‘‘Until now philosophers have only interpreted the world 
differently ; the point is to change it.’’ 

Nor am I able to accept Professor Blanshard’s view that Marx- 
ist thought demonstrates that ‘‘philosophy harnessed to a social 
program is not really philosophy at all, since it has surrendered 
its freedom of logical movement.’’ This would only follow if it 
were true that any person or group committed to definite social 
and moral purposes could not at the same time be critical of those 
purposes, and be ready to revise them whenever the movement of 
experience and the discovery of evidence indicates the importance 
of such revision. To be committed to a way of life, and to be de- 
liberately critical of that way of life, do not seem to me to point to 
contradictory human attitudes and practices. In secular as well 
a in religious enterprises there is a difference between faith and 
credulity. 

There are many who would affirm that, in the case of Marx, 
devotion to revolutionary social ends and creative work in philos- 
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ophy went hand in hand. Eminent scholars consider him one of 
the ablest thinkers of the 19th Century. Bertrand Russell, for 
example, states that the historical materialism of Marx ‘‘is a very 
important thesis; in particular, it concerns the historian of phi- 
losophy. I do not myself accept the thesis as it stands, but I think 
that it contains very important elements of truth, and I am aware 
that it has influenced my own views of philosophical development 
as set forth in the present work [A History of Western Philos. 
ophy].’’> Even Capitalist economists report that they have 
learned much from the Marxist theory of depressions and economic 
crises in the Capitalist economy, and innumerable political theo- 
rists testify that they have derived more about the meaning of 
politics from Marx than from any other writer. Although there 
is much in the Marxist philosophy which I reject, I would venture 
to suggest that in spite of the slavish subservience of present-day 
Communists to a social and political program imposed upon them 
by governmental leaders who profess allegiance to Marx, it is en- 
tirely possible that the verdict of history will number Marx among 
the world’s foremost thinkers. 

Thus the record of the life and work of the three philosophers 
that Professor Blanshard selected to justify his view that philos- 
ophers exert significant influence over social developments, yields 
the interesting conclusion that no one of them conforms to his 
stipulation of what a philosopher should be and do. Each of them 
failed to realize that to be involved in a determined effort to achieve 
social results would disqualify him to function as a true philos- 
opher. The experience of each of them also seems to indicate that 
important as books and dialectic are, the creative worker in phi- 
losophy should not be restricted to them. The philosopher needs, 
today, as did those thinkers who produced the books that we now 
regard as the classics, actual involvement in the life of his society 
if he is to attain the level of creative work. A society of course 
has many departments of human interest and activity, it also has 
traditions that permeate its present outlooks and practices, and it 
has its connections with societies existing in other parts of the 
world. To work for improvements in one’s own society need not 
exclude one from these broader perspectives, nor does it auto- 
matically determine the sphere of one’s philosophic interest. 


IV 


I turn, now, to examine Professor Blanshard’s interpretation 
and criticism of John Dewey’s theory of philosophy. In empha- 


5 Op. cit., p. 785. 
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sizing that Dewey’s view of philosophy is one that makes ‘‘social 
reform’’ the dominant concern, I do not believe that he has accu- 
rately portrayed Dewey’s thought. As I understand the respec- 
tive conceptions of Dewey and Professor Blanshard, I believe that 
one of the main sources of their difference resides in their variant 
theories of the relation of philosophy to culture. Professor Blan- 
shard not only insists that the philosopher be ‘‘dedicated single- 
mindedly to truth,’’ but the general tendency of his discussion 
seems to imply that philosophy should be regarded as an auton- 
omous undertaking resting on its own rational foundation. As 
Dewey has said in an article on the relation of philosophy to civil- 
ization, thus to conceive philosophy is to fail to perceive what the 
history of its practice shows it to be: 


As for myself, then, the discussion is approached with the antecedent idea 
that philosophy, like politics, literature and the plastic arts, is itself a phe- 
nomenon of culture. Its connection with social history, with civilization is in- 
trinsic. There is current among those who philosophize the conviction that, 
while past thinkers have reflected in their systems the conditions and perplex- 
ities of their own day, present-day philosophy in general, and one’s own phi- 
losophy in particular, is emancipated from the influence of that complex of 
institutions which forms culture. Bacon, Descartes, Kant each thought with 
fervor that he was founding philosophy anew because he was placing it se- 
eurely upon an exclusive intellectual basis, exclusive, that is, of everything but 
intellect. The movement of time has revealed the illusion: it exhibits as the 
work of philosophy the old and ever new undertaking of adjusting that body 
of traditions which constitute the actual mind of man to scientific tendencies 
and political aspirations which are novel and incompatible with received au- 
thorities. Philosophers are parts of history, caught in its movement; creators 
perhaps in some measure of its future, but also assuredly creatures of its past.6 


Undoubtedly the above statement does give philosophy a social 
function, but this function of mediating the conflicts that arise 
between ‘‘a stubborn past and an insistent future’’ is obviously 
one not restricted to what is generally meant by ‘‘social reform.’’ 
According to this interpretation, the philosopher would be about 
his appropriate function whenever he is seeking to adjust inherited 
ways of life and thought to changes in our ways of living, to de- 
velopments in knowledge, and to deep-moving moral and political 
aspirations. Indeed, points of tension between ‘‘a stubborn past 
and an insistent future’’ may develop in any department of human 
experience. They can and do arise in the economic and political 
aspects of human experience, but there is also abundant evidence 
that what we call the scientific, the aesthetic, the moral and re- 


® Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 3-4, Minton, Balch & Company, 
N. Y., 1981. 
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ligious aspects of our associated life are also marked by these con. 
flicts between the inherited and the emergent. For Dewey, such 
problematical, doubtful, or tensional situations define the context, 
fix the purpose, and supply the subject-matter of all reflective 
thought. Any particular inquiry is to be tested by its success in 
overcoming the actual discrepancy in our experience which it seeks 
to resolve. There is nothing in this that justifies the notion that 
thought is to be measured by social results extraneous to its own 
purposes and processes. Nor is it any part of Dewey’s view that 
thought should be subordinated to the demands of ‘‘practical” 
action and judged by current ‘‘practical’’ standards, or by its 
congruence with personal emotional needs. The essence of his 
analysis has to do with something other and more fundamental 
than this, for it is concerned with the relation that thought as 
thought sustains to activity. As he often said in response to criti- 
cisms such as Professor Blanshard has advanced, the point that he 
was trying to make was not that thought exists for the purpose of 
action, but rather that without action the process of thinking can 
not complete itself. 

On occasion, Dewey used language which might encourage some 
to think that he believed that the whole function of philosophy is 
‘‘social reform’’ in the narrow and practical sense in which Pro- 
fessor Blanshard uses the term. A striking example of this is 
found in his essay in Creative Intelligence, in which he said, ‘‘Phi- 
losophy recovers itself when it ceases to be a device for dealing 
with the problems of philosophers and becomes a method, culti- 
vated by philosophers, for dealing with the problems of men.’’' 
In contrast to this emphasis, I quote the following sentence from 
a letter I received from him on the occasion of his ninetieth birth- 
day: ‘‘The approaching date, October 20th, and attendant circum- 
stances, have led me to engage in a certain amount of circumspec- 
tion and retrospection, the net outcome of which is that on the 
whole I’ve tried to be a student of philosophy first, last, and most 
of the time.’’ 

Fortunately, we have an explicit published statement from 
Dewey about the sense in which he uses the term ‘‘social reform” 
when he refers to it in connection with the function of philosophy. 
In Experience and Nature, the book in which I believe that we 
have the most mature formulation of his views, Dewey says: 


The claim of philosophy to rival or displace science as a purveyor of truths 
seems to be mostly a compensatory gesture for failure to perform its proper 
task of liberating and clarifying meanings, including those scientifically av 


7 Creative Intelligence, p. 65, Henry Holt and Company, N. Y., 1917. 
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thenticated. . . . It is sometimes suggested, however, that such a view of phi- 
losophy derogates from its dignity, degrading it into an instrument of social 
reforms, and that it is a view congenial only to those who are insensitive to the 
positive achievements of culture and oversensitive to its evils. Such a concep- 
tion overlooks outstanding facts. ‘‘Social reform’’ is conceived.in a Philis- 
tine spirit, if it is taken to mean anything less than precisely the liberation 
and expansion of the meanings of which experience is capable. No doubt 
many schemes of social reform are guilty of precisely this narrowing. But for 
that very reason they are futile: they do not succeed in even the special re- 
forms at which they aim, except at the expense of intensifying other defects 
and creating new ones. Nothing but the best, the richest and fullest experi- 
ence possible, is good enough for man. The attainment of such an experience 
is not to be conceived as the specific problem of ‘‘reformers’’ but as the com- 
mon purpose of men. The contribution which philosophy can make to this 
common aim is criticism. Criticism certainly includes a heightened conscious- 
ness of deficiencies and corruptions in the scheme and distribution of values 
that obtains at any period.§ 


Today, this function of philosophic criticism and construction 
is more than ever a human necessity. The present situation puts 
a particular burden on those who work in the field of philosophy 
in the United States. For the moment, our country occupies a 
position of strategic influence, and the course of human affairs on 
our planet may be determined for many generations by the charac- 
ter of the choices we make and the policies we develop. Equipped 
with an understanding of the meaning and the conditions essential 
to a liberal and humane way of life as preserved in that great heri- 
tage we call ‘‘philosophy,’’ American philosophers should have 
something to contribute to the resolution of the present crisis in 
the culture of our own country and that of the world. I am con- 
vinced that we will play our role better if as philosophers we do 
not withdraw from the scene of social conflict and action, but 
share with our fellows in the effort to create dependable and 
peaceful means for the preservation of democratic civilization. I 
believe that in the life of our period, as has been the case in earlier 
periods, devotion to the development of more adequate cultural 
means will prove to be an important source of those meanings we 
call ‘‘philosophic.’’ 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


8 Dewey, Experience and Nature, pp. 411-412, Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1925. 
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THE WRONG AND THE BAD 


I 


3r some years there has been vigorous discussion in Anglo- 
American moral philosophy between the partisans of the 
Right and the adherents of the Good. The issues involved in this 
battle between two most worthy parties have not emerged too 
clearly. At times, and rather narrowly, the dispute seems to have 
hinged on which predicate can be analysed in terms of the other. 
It is hardly surprising that each party has been able to show, by 
careful and acute analysis, that, granted its own assumptions, the 
other’s central category can be derived from its own. But more 
significantly, the Right and the Good have come to stand for two 
different ways of appraising and understanding the moral life, 
and the underlying issue has been, can moral experience be more 
iuminatingly examined, its complexities and problems dissected, 
and its elements intellectually grasped, if we adopt the one or the 
other approach? 

Both approaches to ethical theory have ramifications stretching 
far back in our Western civilization, to the very sources of its 
complex moral traditions. Involved, therefore, are not only the 
ancient differences between Oxford and Cambridge, but also all 
that divides the Greek strand in our moral heritage from the He- 
braic; and involved as well are the intellectual methods to which 
moderns have given allegiance, the issues between a sturdy em- 
piricism and a protesting transcendental analysis. 

It is not surprising that, when followed by thoughtful and sen- 
sitive men, both these approaches have proved fruitful and illu- 
minating. The acute minds who stand out as the classics of phi- 
losophical reflection on ethical theory appear in both traditions. 
And the main stream of ethical thought, coming down through the 
Middle Ages to modern times, has, as in Thomas Aquinas and the 
other great schoolmen, attempted to combine them both. But it 
is also not surprising that each of these approaches to the under- 
standing of the moral life—that through the Right and that 
through the Good—has selected its own particular areas and prob- 
lems to illuminate most clearly, and has been less successful in 
dealing with those falling within the special province of the other. 
Sooner or later, the inadequacies of the one—its inability, even 
when extended and developed in the sincere attempt to take ac- 
count of all the facts, to give sufficient emphasis to the problems 
not central to its vision—have provoked candid thinkers to turn 
to the other approach. Prophets have arisen, to proclaim that 
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what seemed to human wit and deliberation most good was never- 
theless not right. Moral philosophers have pointed out that what 
was universally accepted as right turned out, when subjected to 
rational reflection, to be after all not really good. That is, both 
the Right and the Good have been appealed to as instruments of 
criticism. And each in turn, when crystallized into an accepted 
and conventional moral pattern, has been revealed as a not wholly 
adequate intellectual support for men’s living moral experience. 
Each has demanded fresh criticism in the light of the other. It 
would not be hard to exhibit the course of moral experience in the 
West, and of men’s attempt to understand it and to guide it 
through philosophical reflection, as just such a series of critical 
reactions—as what it is now fashionable to call in certain quarters 
a ‘‘dialectic.’’ 

It might be thought that these two ethical terms, bound up 
though they have been and are with what usually pass as two rival 
intellectual methods for interpreting men’s moral experience, since 
they have both been able to serve so long and so fruitfully for the 
central concept of the moral life, are really not rivals but alterna- 
tive formulations. They would then be the terms, respectively, in 
two different philosophical languages for expressing and organiz- 
ing the same facts of experience. Linguistically, they would be 
alternative designations for the same idea; pragmatically, they 
would indicate a distinction without a difference. This is an at- 
tractive view, especially for those who like to wield Ockham’s razor. 
Many attempts have been made to ‘‘reduce’’ the one term to the 
other, or at least to ‘‘derive’’ it from its alternative. Nor have 
these attempts all come from those philosophers for whom ethical 
theory has its appropriate place in the appendix, after the real 
issues have all been decided—from those whose interest lies more 
in illustrating an intellectual method—of a narrow empiricism, or 
a rather inflexible transcendentalism—than in taking account of 
the complex facts of moral experience. There have been many 
whose vision is so single that the facts have really seemed to fall 
into place best from the one inevitable focus—whichever it might 
be. 

On such a view the difference between taking the Right or the 
Good as the term central to one’s ethical analysis would resolve 
itself into a mere linguistic preference. The issue would then be- 
come what ultimate philosophical differences so often turn out to 
be, a distinction of emphasis, of connotation, of perspective—just 
such a subtle but all-permeating difference as divides men in their 


visions of the world, and prevents those visions from ever wholly 
coinciding. 
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And indeed the Right is so close to the Good that it is usually 
good to do right and right to do good. But not always! And it 
is just those apparent exceptions that the partisans of each have 
to wrestle with—those hard cases that, struggle as we will, refuse 
to lend themselves wholly to the neat frameworks of our analyses 
—that have kept the issue alive. And a more perceptive reading 
of the history of our moral tradition, and of ethical reflection upon 
it, in which neither term and neither of the approaches thus sym. 
bolized has proved wholly adequate, or has been able to drive out 
the other, might suggest that intimately as the two are bound up 
with each other, they are really neither rivals, nor alternative ex- 
pressions, but rather supplementary. This indeed seems to be the 
present upshot of the discussion: both the Right and the Good are 
necessary instruments of ethical analysis. They are very closely 
related to each other, but neither is wholly reducible to or derivable 
from the other. They indicate, as it were, two different poles of 
ethical experience, which can on occasion be in tension with each 
other. 

The real problems, in consequence, would be, not to defend the 
one concept and approach against the other, or to show that one 
is primary and the other derivative, or to exhibit them as alterna- 
tive renderings of the same facts of the ethical situation. The 
most difficult questions they raise for ethical analysis concern 
rather their precise relations, and the complex ways in which both 


function in ethical experience. And these are difficult and com- 
plex indeed. 


II 


It is at just this point that the present paper ventures to sug- 
gest that a rather different approach might be clarifying. With- 
out in the least intending to minimize any of the illumination that 
has come from the use of the Right and the Good as instruments 
of analysis, it is proposed to emphasize rather the concepts of the 
Wrong and the Bad, and to see where we get when we employ 
them as means of exploring the ethical situation. 

I trust that in bringing the Wrong and the Bad into focus in 
the center of ethical experience, I shall not be accused of too great 
addiction to Evil. In this age of anxiety Evil has acquired, a8 
Whitehead puts it, great perceptive insistence; and our sensitive 
theologians have rehabilitated Sin with telling effect in the re- 
ligious life, if not in all the affairs of men. It is doubtless true 
that the buffets and the temper of our age have made us realize 
more clearly certain of the less rosy aspects of ethical experience 
—its enormous difficulties and complexities, its insoluble problems, 
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and its genuinely tragic choices. It is the present fashion to main- 
tain that in what seem to us to have been more fortunate times 
these harsh realities had somehow faded into the background. 
And no doubt some of the ethical theory we have inherited did 













































































3 concern itself with less perplexing problems. But after all, Sin 
4 was not invented with the atomic bomb, nor did Evil come into 
Q the world with the First World War. Equally, though we may 
° be today in an excellent frame of mind to appreciate it, we can 
t hardly claim it as an original discovery of our own that Wrong 
p has a certain priority over Right in human living, and that the 
[- Bads of experience often come to us with greater clarity than 
e the Goods, and present problems that are more insistent. It is 
e some of the implications of this immemorial wisdom of the ages 
ly that it is here proposed to explore. 
le Nor can another objection that might well be raised at the out- 
of set ultimately stand. It might be pointed out that, logically con- 
ch sidered, the Wrong and the Bad are merely the negations of the 
Right and the Good. They can indeed be so considered; and 
he there is an ancient tradition that has exploited the dialectic of thus 
ne taking them in wholly negative terms. Evil, we are told, is merely 
1a- absence of Good; it is non-being, ultimately nothing at all. But 
‘he this is surely a dialectic to which men have been driven in des- 
Tn perate apologetics, if ever there was one. And the great genius 
oth who brought it into the Western tradition, St. Augustine, owes his 
m- continued power over ethical thought to no such dialectic, but 
rather to his profound plumbing of human experience, in which 
he had no hesitation in treating evil as something very positive and 
real. Indeed, we are told today with some plausibility by many 
ug: who are close to the spirit of that tradition that for it ‘‘non-being’’ 
ith- was really anything but a negative concept. If true, this would 
hat clarify many perplexities, and give Neoplatonism a further rooting 
ants in human experience. 
the In any event, whatever the motives that have driven men to 
oloy assign ontological priority to the Good, and whatever the dialectic 
by which they have tried to buttress this ever-hopeful faith, it 
s in would hardly be denied today that in the moral situation—in the 
reat situation in which genuine ethical choice and decision has to be 
|, 28 made—wrongs and bads are painfully real and insistent elements. 
itive For moral experience, they are inevitable limitations, factors with 
» Te &@ positive appeal, genuine alternatives, hardly to be exorcised by 
true a facile scheme of logical bookkeeping. Indeed, any candid an- 
alize alysis of the moral situation—any phenomenological analysis— 
ence 


would find it is the wrongs and the bads that first force themselves 
on men’s attention. The moral situation might well be defined, 
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at least given a preliminary delimitation, as that problematic situ- 
ation in which certain possibilities present themselves as ‘‘wrong.’’ 

It takes but the briefest glance at the moral tradition to realize 
how central in it has been the notion of wrong. In that sense of 
right and wrong which Aristotle finds to be the condition of being 
a social and indeed a human animal, the sense of wrong is clearly 
as fundamental as the sense of right. Indeed, both individually 
and socially an awareness that certain acts are wrong seems to 
precede any idea that others are right. This is the first wisdom 
the child learns in its moral education. And customary morality, 
with its complex prescriptions of what is to be done and not done, 
calls for little conscious reflection until the fact or the possibility 
of transgression presents itself. Normally the habitual pattern of 
action provides the channels that are unquestioningly accepted. 
It is only when something interferes—some conflicting impulse or 
some clash of habits—that men become aware of this moral pat- 
tern: then some act of omission or commission is felt to be 
‘‘wrong.’’ In the simple moral problems thus generated, the of- 
fense is clear enough: there is no question as to what is wrong. 
What is right, alas, is usually a more complex matter, and often 
passes the wit of the wisest. 

In the legalistic morality that arises from reflection on such 
moral custom, what is to be done and not done is codified ; the acts 
that are wrong are set forth more explicitly, and with the inevi- 
table development of casuistry, in detail. As in all legal codes, it 
proves much easier to set certain limits on what men shall do than 
to prescribe positive action. Even when the attempt is made to 
set forth certain standards, observance tends to become, as we say, 
conventional: the attainment of the prescribed standard is judged 
by the avoidance of specific acts that are taken to be wrong. It is 
hardly a discovery of our generation, for example, that it is far 
easier to specify ‘‘un-American activities’ than to set forth with 
any precision just what it is to be a ‘‘good American.’’ Signifi- 
cantly, with the exception of the Fifth, which easily lent itself to 
such a conventional construing, the Ten Commandments are all 
prohibitions of conduct that is proclaimed to be wrong. The voice 
of the Law is ‘‘Thou shalt not.’’ 

That deepening of moral insight the Hebrews both owed to and 
expressed through their inspired prophets is an increasing sensitiv- 
ity to the wrongness and injustice of what custom had hitherto al- 
lowed and the law codified. Beginning with a protest against clear 
violations of the accepted Law, it went on to question the rightness 
of the letter of that Law itself. The message of the prophet may 
flower in the universal vision of a second Isaiah, but his primary 
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yocation is to proclaim the judgment of the Lord, to tell men that 
what they are doing is wrong. And if he speak with authority, he 
finds an awakened response in the hearts of men. His voice may 
be the voice of God, but if he be a true prophet he also speaks in 
the accents of a deepened exrerience. Even when as so often he 
proclaims to men a liberation from the bondage of convention, it 
is the wrongness of the husk to which he first of all points. For 
all their affirmation, Hosea and Micah do not bring to men a new 
revelation of the nature of righteousness. They are still telling 
men that their best efforts to do right, in following prescribed 
ritual and convention, are nevertheless wrong. 

Out of their moral experience the Hebrews built up an ethic 
of non-violation, of respect for the holy thing in every man. To 
disregard it, to trample upon it, to treat it as less than sacred, is 
wrong. Whatever that may mean in detail, men are not to be 
dealt with unjustly. In Jesus this ethic received a new inward- 
ness, the counsel to meet triumphant injustice with a searching of 
one’s own heart, to recognize within oneself the seeds of that same 
injustice and with the help of God pluck them out. But though 
Jesus proclaimed a message of divine forgiveness, he did not min- 
imize the judgment upon the sins of men. And though his teach- 
ing might change the primary locus of wrong, it hardly abolished 
it, In Paul the weight of wrong becomes so grievous that by no 
haman effort can man escape it. For Christians ever after, the 
conviction of sin—the realization of the inevitable and tragic 
wrongs that are bound up with the human situation—has been the 
first step on the path to salvation, and one pole of the moral life. 

The moral experience of the Greeks, especially as reflected in 
the record they left, is significantly different from that of the He- 
brews. But its difference lies not in any failure to wrestle with 
the facts of wrong and injustice, but rather in the hope that flared 
for a brief interlude at Athens that by using his reason to increase 
his knowledge man might learn how to deal with it. Most of the 
Greeks always remained bound to a customary and legalistic moral- 
ity. The poets, in playing the role of critics of custom performed 
among the Hebrews by the prophets, made vivid the inescapable 
wrongs and injustices involved in human living. Certainly the 
inventors of tragedy were not lacking in a tragic sense of life. 
Nor, as we have come recently to realize, were many of those we 
call the ‘‘Early Greeks,’’ who exhibit so strong a prophetic strain 
in their protests against wrong and injustice, even when they are 
most prophets of reason. 

Even the great Athenians who set out to inquire what after 
all Right and Justice might be, were inspired to their search by the 
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initial confrontation with Wrong and Injustice. That it is better 
to suffer injustice than to commit it, is portrayed by Plato as 
Socrates’ point of departure. And difficult as it is in the dia. 
logues to arrive at a knowledge of Justice, or of precisely what is 
just, it never seems hard to find illustrations of injustice. Again, 
that physician’s conception that seems so modern, that virtue is 
the health of the soul, which Aristotle elevated into an entire phi- 
losophy, makes health a matter of the absence of disease, and fo- 
cuses attention on all the maladjustments to be avoided. The pru- 
dent man has to be called in, not primarily to determine the good, 
but to foresee all the wrongs that must be steered clear of. 

Socrates is the very symbol of that strain in Greek thought that 
attempted to organize the moral life around the love of the Good, 
saw ignorance as its greatest obstacle, and rational inquiry as the 
method of dealing with its problems and improving its pattern. 
Yet we must not forget that Socrates claimed to have made no in- 
roads on that ignorance, and to have achieved no knowledge of the 
Good by rational inquiry. What actually guided him in his mo- 
ments of greatest decision was rather his ‘‘daimon,’’ and that 
daimon never told him what to do, but bade him only not to do 
something. The Socratic daimon was clearly what we have been 
calling the sense of Wrong. 

It would be fruitful to examine the Stoics, who form the Bkidge 
between the Hellenic and the Hebraic elements in our morat*@Mt 
dition, and have surely been its doughtiest partisans of the Right 
and Duty as the central concepts in ethical theory. Those parts 
of their thought that have had the greatest impact are clearly, 
that it is wrong for the passions to unseat reason, and—most mo- 
mentous of all—that it is wrong to violate reason as it appears in 
any man. 

Or take Kant, the great partisan of the Right in modern times. 
His most explicit formulation of the categorical imperative—treat 
man never as a means merely, but always as an end also—is like- 
wise primarily negative. There has never been much question as 
to what Kant is declaring to be wrong. What it means to treat 
man as an end, on the other hand, has opened up all the complex- 
ities of inquiry as to what is good. 

# We might go on indefinitely. Enough, it is hoped, has been 
suggested to make clear that the tradition seems to be on the side 
of Wrong as central to the moral life and to ethical reflection. 
Indeed, if there be such a thing as a distinctively ‘‘ethical’’ ex- 
perience, qualitatively different from the successes or the defeats 
of mere prudence, it must be close to that profound revulsion that 
occurs when we confront what comes to us as an instance of in- 
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justice, when we cry out in vivid realization, ‘‘But that is wrong!’’ 
That sensitive student of man’s long attempts to grapple with 
moral problems, Felix Adler, summed up the moral tradition of 
the West: such an ethical experience is most clearly occasioned by 
the violation of human personality—perhaps deepest of all when 
we discover that violation in ourselves. It might be better to put 
it, when the situation is functioning to provoke a fresh realization 
of the wrongness of that violation, it is functioning ethically. 


III 


By common consent, the two ethical theories that have been 
most successful in construing the moral life as the pursuit of the 
Good have been those of Aristotle, and of Mill and his many suc- 
cessors. They have shown how far it is possible to carry the an- 
alysis of moral deliberation without bringing in any independent 
notion of Right. And it is far indeed. They have also naturally 
been the targets for the criticism of the partisans of the Right. 
They are inadequate, we are told; they have left out something of 
supreme importance. They break down if taken as complete an- 
alyses of the ethical life. 

There is justice in this criticism; these teleological analyses 
have indeed left out or at least minimized something of impor- 
tance. But what they have left out, it seems, can be indicated 
more clearly as the Wrong than as the Right. 

Aristotle, reacting against the attempt of Plato to discover a 
science of the Good on the model of geometry, reverted to the it 
Socratic notion that knowledge of the Good is rather an art, a 
skilled craft, like the art of the shoemaker, the navigator, or the 
weaver. As we have come to realize of late, he treated the prob- 
lems of living well from the standpoint of the art of the healer, 
the physician. The result was an emphasis on the particular situ- 
ation, with its specific circumstances and needs, which required 
the services of the prudent or intelligent man, the trained diag- 
nostician and the skilled practitioner. The one moral principle is 
to act always as intelligently as possible, so as to make the best out 
of any situation. The one moral obligation is the obligation to be 
intelligent. 

This is an admirable corrective for the rigidities of a legalistic 
moral code, especially when that code is breaking down before a 
changed social experience. It has been appealed to again and 
again, never more fruitfully, perhaps, than in the late 19th cen- 
tury, when the development of a more intricate social organization 
has brought men face to face with an increasing complexity of 
human relations. New problems are then presented, new ways of 
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going astray, new chances for injustice, for distortion in the closer 
relations between man and man. In such a situation the morality 
of intelligence has brought help. 

But the pretty complete moral relativism in which Aristotle 
seems to leave us—the relativism in which<every situation has ul. 
timately its own unique good—has always raised doubts for those 
sensitive to the profounder ethical problems. To them, intelli- 
gence has seemed a slender reed without the guidance of some 
moral fixities. Aristotle was himself quite aware of its limita. 
tions: its failures to hit the mark, its relative absence in many, 
and, most serious of all, the frequent occasions on which it is over- 
powered by something stronger. That intelligence in the service 
of wrong desire is capable of making man worse than the worst 
beast, is no news to him. But his remedy, expert knowledge where 
intelligence is lacking, and that recourse of all partisans of the 
Good, moral education, has not proved adequate to human needs 
without the conviction of a limiting set of Wrongs within which 
intelligence must function. The flexibility and responsiveness to 
new situations a morality of intelligence provides has proved an 
admirable instrument for reconstructing a moral tradition—so long 
as the basic Wrongs it enshrines have continued to function for 
the reconstructors. But what if that tradition with its pattern of 
wrongs to be avoided should be forgotten, if in disregard of past 
moral experience a new generation should try to start out afresh 
with intelligence alone, stripped of its matrix of time-tested values! 
Fortunately, this fear of the critics is never realized: a system of 
values is too tough for that, and what we call its ‘‘breakdown” 
turns out to be rather a reconstruction of men’s awareness of 
Wrong, not its utter disappearance. 

But the failure to give due emphasis to this central factor in 
the moral life is a grave inadequacy in any ethical theory. To be 
sure, a critical theory normally takes for granted what it is trying 
to modify and reconstruct, and Aristotle certainly presupposed 
that intelligence was to operate within the context of traditional 
Greek moral standards. But when what is taken for granted by 
the critic is forgotten by his successors, because it has not been 
made explicit, when the instrument of criticism is taken as com- 
plete in itself, without reference to the materials it was designed 
to work upon, the result is at the very least onesidedness, and at 
the worst disaster. The Aristotelian morality of intelligence has 
worked well as one strain within the Western tradition. But it 
has always needed supplementation from Hebraic, Stoic, and Chris- 
tian sources. The notion of a divine or natural law, which comes 
from them and not from Aristotle, has proved the recognition in 
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theory for man’s conviction of Wrong, and has enshrined the spe- 
cific wrongs he has learned he must avoid. 

Mill’s utilitarianism is even more clearly a critical theory, 
directed toward condemning whatever is making men unhappy. 
Its psychology, far less adequate than Aristotle’s, has been aban- 
doned by his successors. Significantly for our contention, it has 
turned out that while pains are very specific and identifiable, any- 
thing, especially what is familiar and accustomed, may give pleas- 
ure—pleasure is hence no adequate basis for discriminating what 
is good. 

But the utilitarian analysis of moral deliberation is the car- 
dinal example of the assumption that it is possible to foresee all 
the consequences of human action. Alas, living is not that easy! 
Nor can a mere human hope to predict with any accuracy, let alone 
certainty, all the good and evil that will flow from what he does. 
We poor mortals do the best we can to foresee the consequences of 
our deeds. Mill is surely right that to do less were not merely 
irrational, it were a moral dereliction. And it is clear that the 
end justifies the means—if evidence has anything to do with justi- 
fication. But Calvin was wise to point out that since only Om- 
niscience can foresee all the consequences of acts, man can hardly 
order his life on his feeble predictions alone. For him, dimly and 
sketchily foreseen consequences are not enough to justify means 
that moral experience has learned to condemn as wrong. We are 
only too vividly aware today of what happens when, in the con- 
fident possession of an infallible instrument of prediction, men 
thus try to play God. 

No, the utilitarian calculus of consequences, even when freed 
from the limitations of hedonism, is subject to the same reserva- 
tions as the Aristotelian morality of intelligence. Both need to 
operate within a limiting moral tradition, in which is embodied 
the conviction of Wrong and a specific set of wrongs to be avoided. 
Where the course of moral deliberation is so patently a calculus 
of probabilities, there is all the more need for a set of checks to 
keep it within manageable bounds. How could a man plot his 
course with no recognizable landmarks? What would life be like 
for a being to whom quite literally ‘‘all things are permitted’’? 
Ethical theory that claims to be ‘‘empirical’’ has often set out 
from just such a non-human situation, trusting hopefully to ar- 
rive at human life on the way. But men are neither beasts nor 
gods; we encounter them provided with a complex set of obliga- 
tions whose violation is wrong. Any theory that fails to recognize 
these ‘‘wrongs’’ is empirically inadequate. Utilitarianism has 
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been effective only because it takes for granted what it fails to 
make explicit. 


IV 


What of the Right? At best it seems the outcome of moral 
deliberation, not the starting-point, the emerging culmination of 
ethical decision, not its source. And how seldom does it come to 
that best! For the difficult problems of moral choice do not spring 
from the failure to find any compelling categorical imperative; 
such imperatives are only too numerous, and it is rarely that some 
of them do not conflict. It is sometimes said that when we have 
exercised our best wisdom—when the prudent man has pushed his 
intelligence to the limit, and the moral calculator has solved his 
last equation—the resulting decision, as the best we have been 
able to arrive at, is ‘‘right.’’ This is like defining ‘‘justice’’ op- 
erationally as what you get when you resort to a court. 

Ethical experience is more tragic than that. Who would be so 
complacent as to hold that any genuine ethical decision he has 
made is wholly ‘‘right’’? Only too often all the alternatives are 
clearly wrong: what would be right is simply not discoverable. 
If we be lucky, we may hope to arrive at a course that is less 
wrong than others. Those who have confidently found the ‘‘right”’ 
moral judgment are surely as naive as those who claim to make 
the ‘‘correct’’ political decisions—and doubtless as dangerous! 
Men must act and judge, but they can at least hope to free them- 
selves of such illusions. 

The Right, that is, is hardly to be achieved in human action. 
It is rather to be discerned in vision, when we rub out those in- 
sistent ‘‘Wrongs”’ that inevitably limit what mortals must do. 
It may well be that such vision is the choicest fruit of ethical ex- 
perience. The wisdom of the race comes close to affirming it. But 
the visions have been and are many, and the search for clarifica- 
tion is long, difficult, and laborious. To discover what is Right 
and Just is a never-ending human task, so hard of accomplishment 
that men have usually left it to revelation. Then the endless task 
is to understand what that revelation means. 

But moral decision does not and can not await its completion. 
For all its tragic overtones, in ethical experience the wrongs are 
vivid and clear, however the Right may elude us. Too clear, in- 
deed—like the rights men confidently fancy to have discovered. 
Here is where the partisans of the Good possess the wisdom. 
Wrongs and presumed rights are essential to ethical decision, but 
they need careful criticism. It is here that the teleological ap- 
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proach, the attention to outcomes and consequences, must find its 
essential place. Moral deliberation is fallible enough, it must deal 
with a weighing of probabilities, but there can be no choice and 
decision without it. Without obligation, without the sense of 
Wrong, choice would be blind and wayward; but without intelli- 
gence, without ‘‘calculation,’’ it would be narrow, rigid, and fa- 
natical. 

In this process of predicting consequences, bads are fully as 
important as goods. They are familiar, clear, and specific, and 
they stay put; while anticipated goods are often exaggerated, vague, 
and apt to turn to ashes in the mouth. Only the incorrigible op- 
timist would: deny that it is easier to predict bads with assurance 
than goods. Actually, however, both bads and goods seem to be- 
long to pre-reflective experience. In the reflective choice between 
alternatives, the fundamental concept seems to be rather the com- 
parative, the ‘‘better’’—which course is better than the others? 
Since so much of moral experience is the weighing of competing 
wrongs, it may well be that ‘‘less bad’’ is still more basic. The 
Platonists, to be sure, have always held that we can know the 
better only if we already know the Best. There seems little war- 
rant for this contention. Experience does furnish plenty of evi- 
dence for what is better or worse, while the Best is as hard as 
come by as the Right. Best, indeed, seems rather an extrapolation 
from the better than the touchstone for its discovery. 

The Wrong and the Bad have many further ramifications that 
can not be pushed here. There is suggested the analysis of con- 
science, which like the Socratic daimon seems fundamentally nega- 
tive. Conscience is the clearest instance of the sense of specific 
wrong that is not only primary but ultimate. It objects, and its 
refusals can not be overruled. Conscience must be respected, by 
ourselves if not by others, even when as so often the immediate 
consequences are tragic. And there open up the vistas of a theory 
of progress, in which, as Horace Kallen has ably pointed out, we 
can speak more meaningfully of getting away from specific bads 
and wrongs than of approaching any imagined good. But these 
themes, like the implications for a philosophy of history, must 
await another occasion. It is enough if there has here been shown 
the very great value for the moral life of the Wrong and the Bad. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ETHICS AS A RATIONAL DISCIPLINE AND THE 
PRIORITY OF THE GOOD 


HE social and political chaos of our time has called forth a 

widespread sense of human tragedy and frustration. The 
vast accumulation of scientific information together with the spe 
cialization attending it, have placed unprecedented difficulties in 
the way of rational synthesis. Intellectual chaos has led many to 
despair of the intelligibility of the world in general, and has gen- 
erated an intellectual anxiety which is a significant addition to 
the miseries of our age. This despair of reason has been supported 
by disciplined philosophers and theologians who seem to have 
abandoned all hope of justifying any intelligible view of what is 
really sound and true. All that can be done is to face the tragic 
‘*facts’’ as they are, to describe the manifold modes of evil and 
falsehood that afflict the human state, and then to leave it to 
chance, caprice, and custom—to blind leaps of faith to lead us 
where they may. 

Thus the Neo-orthodox theologians, as Mr. Randall indicates, 
‘‘have rehabilitated Sin with telling effect in the religious life” 
(p. 766) to such a degree, indeed, that sin rather than salvation 
seems to have become the primary object of systematic concern. 
Now, applying this trend of thought to philosophy, Mr. Randall 
himself advises us as moralists to abandon our preoccupation with 
the right and the good, and ‘‘to emphasize rather the concepts of 
the Wrong and the Bad’’ (p. 766). The case he makes out is 
provocative and worthy of serious attention, but I think that not 
everything he believes about the bad is undebatable, nor all that 
he has written about the wrong is really right. In the time at 
my disposal I shall try to distinguish what seems to me to be 
sound from what is unsound in his general argument, then to 
comment on some of his historical examples, and finally to outline 
briefly the rather different conclusion to which these comments lead. 


I 


If I follow him correctly, Mr. Randall gives four basic reasons 
in support of his view that the wrong and the bad should become 
the major objects of moral reflection. As I see it some of these 
reasons contain an important element of truth, while others are 
open to some question. When taken all together I do not believe 
that they justify his conclusion. Let us examine them one by one. 

1. Mr. Randall says that the Right ‘‘is hardly to be achieved 
in human action” (p. 774) and very rare, implying that the 
Wrong, on the other hand, is easily attained and commonplace 
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(p. 774). This fact will probably be conceded by any morally 
sensitive observer of the human scene. A St. Francis is more 
rare than a Hitler, and more people have been directly confronted 
with instances of extreme injustice and tyranny than with in- 
stances of pure justice and saintliness. In real life, wrong is 
more prevalent than right, and bad than good. But it is dan- 
gerous to argue, as Mr. Randall seems to do, from crude sensory 
presentation to clarity of understanding. 

I am constantly presented with the brute fact of light. I can 
ostensively show it to myself and others. I can gape at it, and 
distinguish it from darkness. But I have no clear understanding 
of its nature. This is true of many other familiar objects, like 
my own ideas and thoughts. Wrong may be more prevalent than 
right. But from this it will not follow that I am in a position to 
know the former more clearly than the latter. I think that it is 
necessary, therefore, to break down Mr. Randall’s argument about 
moral knowledge into two parts, one of which is acceptable, but 
not the other. 

2. When he suggests that it is the fact of ‘‘transgression’’ 
which is first presented to the experience of the child (p. 768), 
that ‘‘wrongs are vivid’’ (p. 774) whereas ‘‘the right may elude 
us’ (p. 774), we may provisionally agree, without accepting his 
dubious thesis that one act can be recognized as wrong without 
“any idea that others are right’’ (p. 768). This, I believe, is too 
extreme. But there can be little doubt that concrete wrongs are 
first presented to us in youthful and uncriticized experience, that 
they are more vividly imagined, and on the whole more familiar. 
This I think is true. 

3. But when Mr. Randall then concludes without further argu- 
ment that these more familiar and readily imagined evils are, 
therefore, known ‘‘with greater clarity’’ (p. 767; ef. pp. 774 
and 775), that anticipated goods are ‘‘vague’’ (p. 775), and even 
uses the term ‘‘wisdom”’ in this context (p. 767), we should begin 
to doubt. These terms refer to rational insight and analysis, and 
because of the generic element which is possessed in common by 
both goods and bads, it is impossible to gain any clear under- 
standing of the one without the other. The same is true of right 
and wrong. If I am suddenly confronted with an act which I 
recognize to be wrong, even then I must have some confused idea- 
image of what is right. 

But it is certainly impossible for me upon reflection to gain a 
clear understanding of why it is wrong, without having an equally 
clear understanding of what the right would be. Mr. Randall ad- 
mits that though the Right is ‘‘hardly to be achieved’’ and rarely 
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presented in the concrete, it is nevertheless ‘‘discerned in vision’? 
(p. 774). What he fails to see is that the wrong also, if it is to 
be clearly grasped, must not only be ostensively presented and 
gaped at but also ‘‘discerned in vision,’’ and exactly analyzed. 

His failure to see the generic connection between two contrary 
species is perhaps due here to a confusion of two levels of awareness. 
It is true that I may have a confused non-reflective grasp of some 
wrong without a clear and critical understanding of what is right, 
But I can not have the former without an equally confused and 
non-reflective grasp of what is right. I can not even dimly under- 
stand the commandment Thou shalt not steal, without also dimly 
understanding what it would be to respect another’s property. 
The awareness of one contrary always must involve an awareness 
of the other, at the same level of understanding, though not at a 
different level. Wrong is not an isolated atom, but the contrary 
species of a genus. It can not be grasped all alone by itself with- 
out some understanding of the right. If this fact is granted, the 
further reasons adduced for emphasizing the wrong and the bad 
as over against the right and the good will be seen to be subject 
to serious question. 

4. On p. 775 we find the ‘‘bads’’ as ‘‘specific’’ contrasted with 
the ‘‘goods’’ as ‘‘vague.’’ This summarizes the discussion of 
Aristotle and Mill in section III, where the ‘‘flexibility’’ and 
‘‘relativism’’ of an ethics of intelligence (p. 772) is opposed to 
‘‘a limiting moral tradition in which is embodied the conviction 
of wrong and a specific set of wrongs to be avoided”’ (p. 773). 
Here again Mr. Randall is comparing wrong, understood at a 
rough level of customary legal thought, with right at a higher 
level of moral analysis. What he forgets is that each level has 
its own view of both good and bad, and right and wrong. What 
is right from the legal point of view is to obey the law. The 
wrongs that are embodied in a customary tradition are ‘‘specific”’ 
in the sense that the more obvious ones may be written into a code 
with penalties attached and to some degree enforced by human 
sanctions. But from the standpoint of a more exact analysis they 
are not ‘‘specific’’ at all. It is well known that many of the most 
frightful evils may be committed both individually and socially 
within the letter of any written law or customary code. Many 
basic moral issues are left wholly undecided. Many enactments 
are vague and inconsistent with one another. Hence a higher and 
more exact moral analysis is necessary, such as that attempted by 
Aristotle and Mill. 

Randall accuses them both of ‘‘relativism’”’ (pp. 772 and 773). 
However this may be, it is hard to see how his own view, which 
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advocates the apparently uncriticized and unjustified ‘‘conviction 
of a limiting set of wrongs within which intelligence must func- 
tion’’ (p. 772), is to escape from this same charge. The relativity 
of such traditional moral ‘‘convictions’’ is certainly notorious. 
But whatever we may think of their views, it is clear that Aristotle 
and Mill, while they differed at many points from traditional 
morality, nevertheless possessed, each in his own way, a definite 
view of good and bad, as well as right and wrong. An ethical 
theory that failed to take account of any one of these basic moral 
facts would be a mere fragment unworthy of any serious attention. 


II. Some Historica CoMMENTS 


Mr. Randall thinks of evil in a Manichaean or non-relational 
manner as an atomic entity which can exist all alone by itself and 
is ‘‘very positive and real’’ (p. 767). Hence he is strongly op- 
posed to the classic Greek and mediaeval views which regard evil 
in a relational manner as the privation of good in some active 
agent from which it can never be really separated. This of course 
he has a right to do. But in developing his own theory, he makes 
certain statements about these classic theories which are not wholly 
accurate. He attributes to this tradition the view that ‘‘Wrong 
and Bad are merely the negations of the Right and the Good’’ 
and that evil ‘‘is non-being, ultimately nothing at all’’ (p. 767). 
This statement is inaccurate. 

St. Augustine, who is cited in this connection (p. 767), never 
held such a doctrine. For him concrete evil is not a mere ‘‘nega- 
tion.’’? Non-being as such is neither good nor evil. It simply is 
not. Evil is rather a privation, the lack in something basically 
good of what it requires for its completion (cf. De natura bom, 
IV and VI). This privation when abstractly regarded by itself 
is negative. But it can not exist by itself. The privation must 
exist in some host as a dependent parasite. This deprived being, 
existing in distorted and disordered way, is ‘‘very positive and 
real.’’? Mr. Randall states that it was St. Augustine ‘‘ who brought 
it [the doctrine of evil as privation] into the Western tradition”’ 
(p. 767). As a matter of fact, it was defended long before by 
both Plato and Aristotle. 

In the Philebus (60 b) Plato says that to be good is to be suffi- 
cient or complete and never in need (cf. 20 d-e). Evils are pri- 
vations (cf. Gorgias 477 b-c). Mr. Randall cites no Aristotelian 
texts, but on p. 8 he says: 

Again, that physician’s conception that seems so modern, that virtue is the 


health of the soul, which Aristotle elevated into an entire philosophy, makes 
health a matter of the absence of disease, and focuses attention on all the 
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maladjustments to be avoided. The prudent man has to be called in, not pri- 
marily to determine the good, but to foresee all the wrongs that must be steered 
clear of. 


Several comments need to be made here. In the first place, it 
would be hard to imagine a more non-Aristotelian doctrine than 
that of health as the absence of disease. For him health is an 
orderly structure (eidos), holding together the different elements 
and parts of the body in a harmonious union. When this eidos is 
present in the body, it is healthy. "When it is not present in some 
respect, there is disease. He says specifically that disease is the 
privation of health (Meta. VII, 1032b 46). If health is to be 
restored by the medical art, the first thing required is the presence 
of the pure etdos of health, abstractly considered, apart from mat- 
ter, in the mind of the physician (tbid., b 5-6). 

For Aristotle, the idea of focusing attention ‘‘on all the mal- 
adjustments to be avoided’’ is altogether impossible, for, while 
the norm is single, the departures from the norm are unlimited in 
number. As he puts it: ‘‘It is possible to fail in many ways (for 
evil belongs to the unlimited . . . and good to the limited) while 
to succeed is possible only in one way (for which reason also one 
is easy and the other difficult)’’ (Nic. Eth. II, 1106b 28-34). 

Finally, it is equally non-Aristotelian to think of the prudent 
man as primarily concerned with wrongs and evils. The first 
concern of the prudent man is with that good which is the end. 
Aristotle says specifically that: ‘‘excellence in deliberation will be 
correctness with regard to what conduces to the end of which 
practical wisdom is the true apprehension’’ (Nic. Eth. VI, 1142b 
31-34). 

The chaotic state of modern ethical theory, together with the 
basic problems revealed by the Nuremberg Trials and the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights, have led to a recent re- 
vival of interest in the traditional ethics of natural law. This 
type of moral theory is radically distinct from idealistic ethics, 
Kantianism, and utilitarianism. Hence it has been seriously neg- 
lected in recent times, and many mistaken views concerning its 
nature and historical antecedents are still widespread. One of 
these is expressed by Mr. Randall on p. 772 where he suggests 
that the notion of natural law is derived from ‘‘ Hebraic, Stoic, 
and Christian sources,’’ and excludes Aristotle specifically, and 
Plato by implication, from any participation in this tradition 
(p. 772). One finds this view in many reference works. It has 
in fact been repeated so many times that it seems to have achieved 
the status of a time-honored dogma. But if we do not rest satis- 
fied with the mere verbal paraphernalia of later representatives 
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of natural law ethics, and try to penetrate through this to the 
actual doctrines which lie at the root of the theory itself, we can 
see that this view is quite mistaken. 

Real entities are not compounded of logical atoms which can 
be clearly and distinctly conceived alone by themselves. They are 
rather composed of relational vectors each of which exists only by 
virtue of the others. One of these is a formal factor, or nature, 
which determines the dependent existential tendencies to act in a 
certain way towards natural fulfillment. To be acting in this 
way is to be in a sound condition. To be warped or obstructed 
is to be in an unsound or evil state. These vectorial natures are 
not artificially constructed by the human mind. They are actually 
ingrained and embedded in ourselves and the real entities sur- 
rounding us. So far as we can abstract them from these dynamic 
entities and hold them clearly before our minds, we can discover 
what is really good and bad for the entity in question. These are 
the basic conceptions on which the later ethics of natural law is 
grounded. 

Though the verbal formulae may be different, it is clear to all 
but the most superficial reader that they also lie at the root of 
classical Greek ethics. So far as we know, Plato was the first 
thinker in the West to give a clear and disciplined formulation of 
this type of moral theory. He is the founder of natural law phi- 
losophy in the West. Aristotle is certainly one of its most pro- 
found and perspicacious representatives. Contrary to Mr. Ran- 
dall’s suggestion (p. 772). I know of no important Aristotelian, 
Stoic, or Christian thinker who ever defended such an atomic an- 
alysis as that which leads him, as I have suggested, into a form of 
traditional relativism which he also seems to deplore. This rela- 
tivism is really incompatible with the status of ethics as a rational 
discipline. 

In the brief time remaining, I shall try to pursue these com- 
ments and suggestions a little further by outlining a realistic view 
which I believe offers us justifiable hope not only of avoiding a 
basic relativism, but also of fitting the constraining moral evidence 
which indicates so conclusively that, while they may be relationally 
distinct, the wrong can never be separated from the right, nor the 
right from the good. 


III. A Factror1rau View oF THE Basic Morau Concepts 


Among the diverse ontological factors which are found in 
things, it is determinate form or property which is most readily 
grasped by the human mind. Hence when we try to clarify such 
a basic term as good or bad, our first tendency is to identify it 
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with a fixed determinate property of some sort. Thus Mr. G. B. 
Moore, proceeding on this assumption, and encountering certain 
well-known difficulties, has concluded that good is a simple, un- 
analyzable, and ineffable property, like the color yellow. It is 
unique and uncharacterizable in terms of any other elements or 
properties. 

Proceeding on similar atomistic assumptions, Mr. Randall finds 
badness to be an independent property or ‘‘element,’’ as he calls 
it (p. 767), which is simply there in experience as ‘‘something very 
positive and real.’’ It is, therefore, quite independent of good- 
ness, as indeed of all other elements or sets of elements. On the 
basis of this property-ontology, his argument that this particular 
property is more fundamental than that of goodness becomes quite 
plausible. 

But as we have suggested, this analysis has difficulty in ac- 
counting for certain evident empirical facts. In the first place, 
neither good nor evil seems capable of existing alone without some 
subject on which they seem to be necessarily dependent. What 
we find in experience is not mere badness juxtaposed with other 
qualities, but an actual entity, a plant, an animal, or a man exist- 
ing in an unsound condition. 

In the second place, if good and evil are separate, positive 
properties, it is hard to see why the removal of one should consti- 
tute the other. The removal of yellow is not the same as green. 
In fact the removal and/or restoration of existence do not seem to 
be fixed properties at all, but rather processes or tendencies. And 
properties as such do not tend. But the loss of certain properties 
essential to health is constitutively bad for the animal in question. 
It is not that the loss of these properties is then followed by other 
bad properties. This no doubt may happen. But whether or not 
this happens, the loss of health is bad. And loss is not a property. 

This brings us to a third and final difficulty. If goodness is to 
be strictly identified with a property alone, we could come to pos- 
sess it in the mode of possibility by thought and imagination. 
When I think of marvellous virtues I might possess, I have the 
abstract properties. But it is an evident fact of moral experience 
that this is not enough. No one is really improved by mere pos- 
sibilities. What is required to become better is realization, activa- 
tion, and this passage from possibility to actuality is not a prop- 
erty. It is something more pervasive which may take hold of any 
property whatsoever, while leaving its status as property wholly 
intact. 

I do not think that the atomistic type of analysis which Mr. 
Randall is employing can adequately answer these objections, or 
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take account of the empirical facts on which they are based. The 
real entities of nature are not built up of insular properties 
which are merely juxtaposed. They are rather composed of 
dependent factors, no one of which can exist without the rest. 
The most important of these are the formal structure (property if 
you wish) which determines each being in kind, and the act of 
existing and tending which realizes the structure to some degree. 
Neither of these is ever found alone. Both are involved in what 
we call the good or evil condition of the entity. It is sound when 
the existential tendencies are proceeding according to the order, 
and towards the final realization whose general outline is deter- 
mined by its nature. It is in an unsound or evil condition when 
these tendencies are disordered or frustrated. 

On the basis of such a relational analysis, we can understand 
why goodness and badness are conditions in a dynamic existing 
entity to which they are always relative. We can also see why 
they are related to each other not as two separate properties, but 
rather more intimately as act vs. privation of act. Evil as such is 
the absence of something needed. But this privation can not occur 
alone. Hence we are not forced to conclude, as Mr. Randall fears, 
that evil will be banished from reality by definition. The deprived 
entity as a whole actively existing in a warped and impeded state, 
is ‘‘something very positive and real.’’ Finally we are not forced 
to say that goodness is an unanalyzable, ineffable property, because 
it is not a property at all. It is rather a group of properties in the 
act of existing. We can not analyze this merely as a complex 
property. To such an approach, goodness must of course appear 
ineffable. But unless we are committed a priort to a logical atom- 
ism of some kind, we can see that it may be subjected to a rela- 
tional analysis, and described and characterized in appropriate 
ways. Since its basic concepts are not wholly opaque to reason, 
we need not abandon hope for intelligibility and coherence in 
ethics. 

Mr. Randall leaves us with a set of traditional norms which 
must be accepted without rational justification, or, as he puts it, 
“within which intelligence must function’? (p. 772). But such 
norms are notoriously variable, ‘‘and it is rarely that some of 
them do not conflict’? (p. 774). Hence he admits that ‘‘they 
need careful criticism’’ (p. 774). But he gives us no clue as to 
where we are to find a stable basis for such criticism and ‘‘recon- 
struction.’ How is it to proceed? How is it even to begin, un- 
less we can discover certain norms not grounded merely on tradi- 
tion, but on human nature, and valid for all men everywhere? 
Without some light on norms of this kind, how are we to avoid 
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that moral relativism which Randall himself deplores (p. 772)? 
How are we to defend ethics as a rational discipline in any sense? 
for there is no science of the individual and variable as such. 

Some light, I think, is offered by the analysis I am suggesting. 
A real human person is not a set of formal properties without 
existence. But neither is he a glob of unstructuralized exist. 
ence, as Sartre seems to have asserted. His active tendencies 
are formally determined and differ in kind. Many of these are 
peculiar to a given individual or to small groups. But some are 
shared in common by all men. Unless these natural needs, or 
rights of man, are realized to some degree, human life becomes im- 
possible. It is, of course, absurd to suppose that all the mysteries 
of human nature have yet been solved. No exhaustive bill of 
rights has ever been formulated. Perhaps no one ever will be. 
But some light has been shed from many sources in the Kast as 
well as in the West. I find it hard to believe that the Assembly 
of the United Nations was wholly mistaken six years ago in recog- 
nizing the right to food, to education, to adequate leisure, to work, 
to active participation in community life, and many others as gen- 
uine needs founded not on any arbitrary decree but on the con- 
mon nature shared by every human individual, irrespective of sex, 
race, nationality, or creed. 

The qualitative structure that pervades each of these essential 
tendencies enables us here and there to discern an order of quali- 
tative priority into which they fall. No definitive study of this 
order has yet been made. Perhaps it never will be made. But 
few of us would disagree with the judgment of John Stuart Mill 
concerning the qualitative superiority of intellectual tendencies 
over vegetative ones. Socrates dissatisfied is better than the pig 
satisfied. Here are universal norms, founded on discernible traits 
of human nature. They should be realized in a certain qualita- 
tive order. 

In addition to qualitative norms of this sort, there are also 
universal existential norms. These concern not so much what is 
realized, as how the quality is to be realized. What we call free- 
dom and integrity are existential norms of this sort. Thus what- 
ever kind of act we are concerned with, it will be better in so far 
as it arises spontaneously out of the agent, without external bribery 
or constraint. It will also be better in so far as it is not per- 
formed in a haphazard way but with a final commitment of the 
whole being of the agent. Many problems in this field are wholly 
unsolved but some light has been shed. 

There is no time to develop any of these themes. But I hope 
I may have been able to say enough to show how a vectorial ap- 
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proach of this sort may justify a hope not only for finding intel- 
ligible ways of characterizing the basic categories of good and evil 
put also for discovering and clarifying certain qualitative and ex- 
istential norms which are valid for all men. If these hopes are 
well founded, we need not concede that ethics is subservient to tra- 
ditional absolutes, but may recognize it as a genuine rational dis- 
cipline concerned with a distinctive kind of moral evidence, and 
with the formulation of a distinctive kind of moral law. This dis- 
cipline is still of course in a preliminary stage of development, but 
is not wholly lacking in reliable insight. It is a primary duty of 
all academic philosophers to revive these classic insights, and to 
extend them further, so far as this is possible. 

The thorny problem of the relation between the right and the 
good, or as Mr. Randall prefers, the wrong and the bad, remains 
to be dealt with. In spite of his promise to shed some light on 
this matter (p. 766), he says very little about it. We are left 
with the impression that they are ‘‘two different poles of ethical 
experience’ (p. 766), and that no analysis of the good can hope 
to make intelligible the ‘‘independent notion of the right’’ (p. 
171). This would seem to shatter any hope of gaining a coherent 
understanding of moral experience as a whole. It also seems to 
contradict the moral sense of mankind for which it is certainly 
good to follow our obligations, and right to do good. 

Mr. Randall does not explain the reasons which have led him 
to accept this separation. Many have been discussed in the mod- 
ern literature of which one must at least be mentioned. This is 
based on the distinction between: (a) the immediately felt ur- 
gency of the experience of obligation and the persuasive language 
by which it is expressed (associated with rightness) ; and (b) the 
detached recognition of objective goodness and the theoretical lan- 
guage by which this is expressed. These attitudes are so wholly 
divorced that no coherent overlapping or derivation of the one 
from the other is deemed possible. Unless one is committed a 
priort to a very radical theoretical scepticism, careful examination 
will show, however, that there are strong reasons for doubting this 
extreme dichotomy. 

For example, I can not be consciously committed and bound 
without being bound to something which in some way, however 
vaguely, is recognized as good. It is true that the attitude of ac- 
tive commitment, taken as a whole, is different from that of de- 
tached observation. But the object of these two attitudes may be 
one and the same. I may first come to know that an action is 
good, as satisfying a basic right of man, and then feel an obliga- 
tion to perform this right act in a given situation here before me. 
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The aim of all practical instruction is precisely this, first to deter- 
mine the good end and the right way of achieving it by pure de. 
tached theory, and then to direct our active urges and feelings to 
this end. If this were impossible, schooling in the arts would not 
occur, and ethics as a practical discipline would be absurd. As aq 
matter of fact, doctors and engineers are theoretically trained in 
their arts, and moral training also occurs. Once this fact is ree- 
ognized, we can understand that real connection between the good 
and the right which is so evidently embodied in the structure of 
our ordinary language. 

Good is the broader term, for it refers to any realization of 
basic need, whether adventitious or the result of deliberate effort. 
Thus the sudden enjoyment of a sunlit landscape may be good. 
It includes not only actual acts of realization, but possible acts 
brought before the mind in deliberation, both those that are au- 
thentic and those that are only supposed. In this way, we speak 
of the apparent good. 

The term right is restricted to the realizations of basic need 
which require protracted effort and deliberation. Every such 
tendency is relational in structure—to some end. Hence it can 
be read in two ways. When we regard it from the standpoint of 
fulfillment, and read it from the end back to the beginning, we 
use such terms as good or fitting for. Thus the attainment of 
knowledge is good for man, and the intellectual need which this 
fulfills. When we read it the other way, from the incipient stages 
which need fulfillment, to the end, we use the term right and its 
derivatives. Thus the order of thought which must be followed 
if truth is to be achieved, and the rule of this order are right. 
Temperate acts are right, because they lead to that control of 
momentary desire which is a basic need of man. 

We also use the notion of obligation when we are thinking of 
such acts in an attitude of objective reflection, and say that men 
in general ought to be temperate, or that so and so ought to act 
in such a way, even though he himself may feel no obligation. 
Indeed this term covers the whole transition from the purely 
theoretical apprehension of a fitting sequence to the imagination 
of specific cases, and finally to a given case here before me, where 
I myself am able to act. But it is here that the term acquires its 
most distinctive meaning. I am aware of a human need, and the 
good that will fulfill it. I realize the acts which must be per- 
formed to achieve this good, and the general rule of these acts. 
I recognize the situation here before me as an instance falling 
under the rule. Since I myself am human, I share this need and 
feel an urge to achieve the good. This combination of rational 
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insight and deduction with a feeling of urgent tendency, each re- 
inforcing the other, binds me to act, whatever my desires may be. 
This is the experience of obligation. 

It is neither appetite alone without reason, nor reason alone 
without appetite, but a union of the two. 

Of course I may be mistaken. My supposed reasons may be 
mere rationalizations of random appetite. My act is justified only 
if I can deduce it from a fitting good that satisfies a basic need 
(not a random desire). To discover an obligation is to pass from 
an understanding of human nature and the human good to the 
required right acts, to my act here and now. To justify an act is 
to proceed in the inverse direction, from my concrete act, to a 
general rule required by some good that fulfills a need of human 
nature. If there is a real connection from beginning to end, and 
no mistakes have been made, the act is justified. The right is an 
intermediate term between myself and the good, the rule I must 
follow to achieve it. If this connection is denied, and the right 
is conceived as ‘‘independent’’ of the good, no justification is pos- 
sible. But men constantly seek to justify their acts, and such 
justification is at least possible. 

Therefore I conclude that Mr. Randall is wrong in assuming 
that the right is ‘‘independent’’ of the good. 

His paper raises many issues of basic importance for moral 
theory, some of which I have briefly considered. Mr. Randall’s 
approach is definitely empirical. He refers to ‘‘the complex facts 
of moral experience’’ (p. 765) and rightly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a ‘‘phenomenological analysis’’ of these facts (p. 767). 
There is no issue here. But in his approach to the wrong, he 
seems to hold that this is a surd element not subject to intelligent 
description and analysis. I have questioned this assumption. 

He seems to find no more ultimate or stable norms than the 
“time-tested values’’ of ‘‘a moral tradition’’ (p. 772). I have 
mentioned the difficulties attending the social relativism to which 
such a conception must lead, and have defended the opposed al- 
ternative of non-arbitrary norms founded on human nature and 
the real nature of things. As over against Mr. Randall’s atom- 
istic analysis of wrong and bad as separate positive entities, I have 
argued for what seems to me to be the more probable view that 
they are privative contraries, relationally dependent on the right 
and the good. He holds that these latter terms (right and good) 
are also ‘‘independent,’’ thus introducing a chasm between prac- 
tice and theory. On these points also I have taken issue, sug- 
gesting a mutual connectedness of right and good, and the de- 
Pendence of sound practice on true theory. 
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As I see it, the basic question underlying our discussion is this, 
Are the primary data of ethics a set of separate and surd Units, 
ultimately opaque to rational analysis, or rather a confused array 
of interconnected fragments on which disciplined analysis may 
hope to shed some clear and important light? These are basic 
issues which deserve a much fuller discussion from different points 


of view. 


JOHN Wit 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





INTRINSIC GOOD AND THE ETHICAL OUGHT 


ROFESSOR Lewis has shown that judgments of valuation are 
empirical. By ‘‘judgment of valuation’’ he means any state- 
ment which identifies and relates intrinsic, inherent, and instru- 
mental value. ‘‘Intrinsic value’’ is defined as the immediately 
prized or desired for its own sake. ‘‘Inherent value’’ means any 
immediate cause of realizing intrinsic value. And ‘‘instrumental 
value’’ means any cause of realizing inherent value. But Lewis 
also says that what ought to be and hence what ought to be de- 
sired is a matter of ethics, and ethical normatives are not reducible 
to the empirical. According to Lewis, ‘‘z is intrinsically good” 
means ‘‘z is de facto immediately prized’’ or ‘‘x is de facto desired 
for its own sake.’’ It does not mean ‘‘z ought to be desired.”’ In 
short, ‘‘z is intrinsically good’’ is not a normative concept. But 
if what ought to be desired is a matter of ethics, then on Lewis's 
view it should be sensible to ask: Ought whatever is desired for 
its own sake to be desired for its own sake? Now I agree that “‘z 
is intrinsically good’’ is not a normative concept; but I do not 
agree that the open question ‘‘Ought whatever is desired for its 
own sake to be desired for its own sake?’’ is sensible. I shall try 
to show why. 

Professor Baylis has analyzed ‘‘intrinsic good’’ in terms of 
‘‘worthy of desire for its own sake.’?! However, it is not clear 
whether he means by ‘‘worthy of desire’’ ‘‘ought to be desired” 
or simply ‘‘found worth desiring in the actual having of it,’’ where 
this last phrase is not normative in the sense that ‘‘ought to be de- 
sired’’ is normative. His analysis is closely in line with Lewis's, 
and it is explicitly empirical because ‘‘worthy of desire for its 
own sake’’ is in turn reduced essentially to ‘‘desired for its own 

1C. A. Baylis, ‘‘The Confirmation of Value Judgments,’’ Philosophical 


Review, Vol. LXI (January, 1952), pp. 50-58; ‘‘Intrinsic Goodness,’’ Philos 
ophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XIII (September, 1952), pp. 15-27. 
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sake under cognitively trustworthy conditions.’’ This analysis is 
also very similar to a theory attributed by M. G. White to Dewey.” 
According to White, Dewey analyzes ‘‘x is desirable (ought to be 
desired)’’ in terms of ‘‘x is desired under normal conditions.’’ 
There are, however, important differences. Dewey refuses to dis- 
tinguish intrinsic and extrinsic goods. Lewis and Baylis insist 
on this distinction. Further, whereas Dewey construes ‘‘z is de- 
sired under normal conditions’’ to mean ‘‘x ought to be desired,’’ 
Lewis clearly denies this synonymity and Baylis leaves some doubt 
as to his view on this question. 

The analysis of ‘‘x is desirable’’ attributed to Dewey has been 
criticized by White and Aiken. White argues that if ‘‘z is. de- 
sirable (ought to be desired)’’ means ‘‘z is desired under normal 
conditions’? and ‘‘x is objectively red’’ means ‘‘x appears red 
wider normal conditions,’’ then ‘‘x is objectively red’’ should 
mean ‘‘x ought to appear red under normal conditions,’’ which is 
absurd. He concludes, therefore, that ‘‘x is desirable (ought to 
be desired) ’’ is not an exact analogue of ‘‘x is objectively red.’’ 
Aiken uses the open question argument. ‘‘ Without changing the 
subject, without reverting to a different point of view, one can 
still pertinently ask of something which is or would be desired 
even under the conditions which we have ascribed to Dewey, ‘But, 
after all, even under these conditions ought x to be desired?’ ’’® 

Now if we recall Lewis’s distinction between intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic value, the theory ascribed to Dewey can be defended as an 
analysis not of ‘‘desirable’’ in general but of ‘‘intrinsically de- 
sirable.’’ ‘‘X is intrinsically desirable’? cannot mean ‘‘x ought 
to be desired.’’ The absurdity White sees in ‘‘x ought to appear 
red”’ in the sense of ‘‘x has a duty to appear red’’ is equally pres- 
ent in ‘‘x ought to be desired,’’ if the x in question is intrinsically 
good. ‘‘X has a duty to appear red’’ is absurd because x has no 
choice in the matter. Similarly, ‘‘the intrinsically good ought to 
be desired’’ is absurd because in this case we have no choice in the 
matter. 

For precisely these reasons it makes no sense to ask: ‘‘Ought 
we to desire what we desire for its own sake under normal condi- 
tions?’’? Normal conditions being the conditions for making cog- 
uitively reliable judgments, to desire something for its own sake 
under normal conditions is to desire what we cannot help desiring, 
any more than we can help seeing an objectively red thing as red 

2‘¢Value and Obligation in Lewis and Dewey,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LVIII (July, 1949), pp. 321-329. 


8H. D. Aiken, ‘‘A Pluralistic Analysis of the Ethical ‘Ought,’ ’’ this 
JouRNAL, Vol. XLVIII (August 2, 1951), pp. 498-499. 
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under normal conditions. If this is granted, then the open que. 
tion: ‘‘Ought we to desire for its own sake what we desire for its 
own sake under normal conditions?’’ is another way of saying 
‘*Ought we to desire for its own sake what we cannot help desiring 
for its own sake?’’ I submit that this is a senseless question, 
We have no duties where we have no choices. It makes no senge 
to demand of us that we be capable of desiring otherwise than our 
psychology and the nature of that which we desire determine us 
to desire. The analogy between ‘‘x is objectively red’’ and ‘‘z js 
intrinsically good’’ is, therefore, good to the last pertinent point, 
In neither case is it legitimate to translate in terms of ‘‘ought.” 
Neither concept is normative. 

The empirical reduction of intrinsic good and the causal rela. 
tion of intrinsically good things to extrinsically good things yields 
a consistent and non-vacuous naturalism in value theory. The in- 
consistent naturalist says ‘‘x and only z is intrinsically good be- 
cause ‘x’ means ‘intrinsically good.’’’ As Prior has pointed out, 
‘‘y and only ~ is intrinsically good’’ is put forth as a synthetic 
statement and justified by (deduced from) an analytic definition. 
The inconsistency is in saying, in effect, that ‘‘z’’ is and is not ana- 
lytically synonymous with ‘‘intrinsic good.’’ On the present view, 
‘‘y is intrinsically good’’ does not follow from ‘‘ ‘x’ means ‘in- 
trinsically good’.’’ We now can say ‘‘z is intrinsically good” 
means roughly ‘‘z is desired for its own sake by a normal observer 
under normal conditions.’’® Nothing in this connotative analysis 
tells us what the corresponding denotation is. That we can dis- 
cover only by experiment and observation. What is in fact de- 
sired for its own sake under normal conditions might be death or 
blue cheese. There is no logical necessity in ‘‘x is de facto in- 
trinsically good.’’ The inconsistent naturalist wants to guarantee 
the absolute truth of his position by definition. But even if this 
wanting to have your cake and eat it, too, were not both vacuous 
and inconsistent, this sort of position would still be untenable. 
No empiricist should be committed to it because about matters of 
fact an empiricist should be a fallibilist. And surely what the 
de facto goods of this world are is a matter of fact; hence judg- 

4A. N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949), pp. 1-2, 
95-107. 

5 The concept of normalcy is normative and evaluative,, but ‘‘normal’’ can 
be defined in straightforward empirical terms. The cognitive distinction be 
tween operationally specified normal and abnormal conditions is separable from 
the question of which type of condition we value and find normative. This ob- 
servation is important, for if ‘‘normal’’ were a valuative or normative word 


and nothing else, our claim to have reduced ‘‘a is intrinsically good’’ to em- 
pirical terms would be vitiated. 
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ments identifying and relating them should be a priori expected 
to be probable, never certain. 

We now come to the problem of the content of ethical impera- 
tives and their relation to intrinsic good. It would be otiose to say 
that A ought to desire z, if either A is physically and psycholog- 
ically incapable of desiring x, or A has no choice but to desire z. 
We have seen that ‘‘z is intrinsically good’’ reduces to ‘‘z is de- 
sired for its own sake under normal conditions,’’ normal condi- 
tions being conditions which make it highly probable that our cog- 
nitions are trustworthy. In virtue of the connotative meaning 
of ‘‘intrinsie good’’ the imperative ‘‘you ought to desire the in- 
trinsically good’’ is equivalent to the otiose ‘‘you ought to desire 
what you desire willy-nilly.’’ Judgments identifying intrinsic 
good are thus in a unique position. They are at the lowest level 
of moral discourse. They identify the fundamental unit of value 
but they render inane ethical imperatives of the form ‘‘you ought 
to desire what is intrinsically good.’’ 

It is only if x is extrinsically good that ‘‘you ought to desire x’’ 
can be significant. ‘‘Extrinsic good’’ is defined not in terms of 
“desired as a means of realizing intrinsic good.’’ It is defined in 
terms of de facto means of realizing intrinsic good. The reason 
for this way of defining ‘‘extrinsic good’’ is well known. Not 
everything desired as a means of realizing intrinsic good is de 
facto a means of realizing intrinsic good. Since we do not willy- 
nilly always desire de facto extrinsic goods, the imperative that 
we ought to do so becomes functional. For instance, the mere fact 
of believing that x is extrinsically good is not sufficient for causing 
z to be desired with enough intensity to be the determinant of 
choice. A present warranted belief may coexist with strongly es- 
tablished habits which inhibit the desire for x. Thus, we can say 
significantly that whoever believes that 2 is extrinsically good 
ought to desire x. For, on the one hand, the belief is no guarantee 
that 2 will be desired. On the other hand, the inhibiting habits 
are not incorrigible. 

By an ‘‘ethical imperative’’ I mean any judgment which has 
the force of demanding that we do something within our power to 
do and can cause us to feel a sense of urgency to respond to the 
demand. The normativeness of the normative consists in its ca- 
pacity to prod, to move, to motivate. The prodding function itself 
cannot be reduced to the descriptive content of the imperative. 

I propose that the descriptive content of ‘‘x is a duty”? is: if 
you are a reasonably intelligent and normal individual, you will 
admit that z-like acts are almost invariably demanded in this-like 
situations by society and you will feel a sense of urgency to do z. 
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From this conditional alone we cannot deduce that ‘‘z is a duty” 
will function normatively on every occasion of its normatively jp. 
tended use. Whether it does or not depends upon complex exist. 
ential factors. In short, the normative function of an ethical im. 
perative is not deducible from its descriptive content alone. 

The case of judgments identifying extrinsic goods is exactly 
parallel. From ‘‘z is a necessary condition for realizing some jn. 
trinsic good’’ we cannot deduce that anyone who believes this will 
automatically feel a compulsion to go after x. We need an addi. 
tional premise to the effect that cognition as a rule functions ag a 
causal determinant of conduct. Again, the descriptive content of 
a judgment about extrinsic value does not imply any normative 
function. 

Ethical imperatives, then, consist of a descriptive and a moti- 
vating component. Further, the two are mutually irreducible, 
The motivating component, the normativeness, operates causally 
via the mechanism of human psychology. We have, moreover, 
argued that human psychology also determines the denotation of 
‘‘intrinsie good.’’ Accordingly, there are no criteria or principles 
of moral criticism which apply independently of the facts of human 
psychology. If so, does not the whole enterprise of moral criticism 
become fatuous? The answer is ‘‘no.’’ 

We observed earlier that judgments of intrinsic good consti- 
tute the lower limit of moral discourse. They identify the basic 
units of value. Because there is no choice as to what these basic 
units are there can be no question of moral criticism concerning 
them. 

The upper limit of moral discourse relates to moral systems as 
wholes. In any given system of morality there may be a single 
or several ultimate ethical imperatives. For the sake of simplify- 
ing the discussion, let us suppose that there is a single such im- 
perative in a given system. To say that it is ultimate means that 
there is no more inclusive norm from which it can be deduced. 
And since we have already argued that the normative component 
of a normatively functioning judgment is not deducible from the 
judgment’s descriptive content, we have in effect argued that 
norms cannot be deduced from purely descriptive statements, s¢i- 
entifie or otherwise. It is at once apparent that we cannot chal- 
lenge the norm in question without challenging the whole system 
in which it is fundamental. For we imagine that this norm was 
reached as the last resort in a series of justifications within the 
system in question by deducing, at each step, a less inclusive norm 
from a more general one. If we challenge the most general and 
ultimate norm in the system, we are actually challenging the whole 
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m. If we are challenging the system on moral grounds, we 
ean do this only by proposing an alternative system as more worthy 
of acceptance. We are no longer concerned with justification 
within a system. We are concerned now to justify a system as a 
whole. What sort of argument can we use to make the alterna- 
tive system acceptable? What does it mean, in other words, to 
justify a moral system as a whole? 

When we look for the answer to this question, we find that the 
lower and upper limits of moral criticism dovetail. What can 
“‘justification’’ here mean except ‘‘causing the justificandum to be 
regarded favorably over the rival system’’? This calls for an 
uncoérced appeal ¢o interest, if the justification is to qualify as 
rational. I take it as analytic that rational persuasion is persua- 
sion by appeal to the judgment of an uncoérced individual. Now 
we need a further qualification. For not every uncoérced indi- 
vidual is rationally motivated. A rationally motivated individual 
is one whose choices are determined by his well-grounded belief 
that what he chooses will bring aboyt the maximum intrinsic good 
or minimum intrinsic evil foreseeable under the circumstances. 
In view of these definitions and observations ‘‘rational persuasion’’ 
should be defined as ‘‘persuasion by appeal to the judgment of an 
uncoérced rationally motivated individual.’’ The answer to our 
question is now at hand. The only rational argument we can pre- 
sent a rational individual in favor of a new system of morality is 
that its adoption will yield more intrinsic good or less intrinsic 
evil than the code we are challenging. The descriptive content of 
“it is your duty to adopt the new code’’ is essentially this: Upon 
reflection, any rationally motivated individual will agree that the 
new code is better suited to the achieving of more intrinsic good 
than is the old code. It should be noted that the appeal is made 
in the name of (a) a more ideal adjustment and (b) the univer- 
sal community of rationally motivated individuals. That this sort 
of argument will function normatively to rationally motivated in- 
dividuals is an empirical question. The relation between a whole 
system of ethical imperatives and the intrinsically good is not logi- 
eal but motivational. That the above type of argument will work 
normatively is premised upon the assumption that cognition is a 
causal determinant of conduct and that whether or not a code of 
morality is what its champions say it is can be determined by ex- 
perience and observation. Both of these are empirical assump- 
tions, and both, I think, are true. At any rate, as an empiricist, 
Thold no brief for any ethical theory which disregards the facts 
of human psychology. 

According to the above analysis, it is always possible to chal- 
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lenge a whole moral code in any given society in the name of g But 
more ideal adaptation, and on the presumption that in spite of The ¥ 
cultural and individual variations, the concept of ideal adaptation appre 
and that of a rationally motivated individual have an interper. from 
sonal and intercultural meaning. The ‘‘ought’’ in ‘‘you ought 


to accept such and such a moral code’’ makes sense. But it is not Re 
a Kantian ‘‘ought.’’ Its universality depends upon the facts of whot 
human psychology. And it is not necessary a priori. It is “neg. ; 
essary’’ only to the extent that it can prod or move. This again oil 
depends upon our psychology. This mode of justifying a whole fF jor; 


system of morality, I submit, constitutes the fundamental insight qual 
of utilitarianism. 
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FRANCIS HUTCHESON AND THE MORAL SENSE 2 


RANCIS Hutcheson’s dates are 1694 to 1746. In moral phi- hav 
losophy, he is a member of the moral sense school. The Earl — ™™ 

of Shaftesbury, Hume, and Adam Smith are other members of this bem 
school, which in the course of the history of philosophy loses itself 


in Utilitarianism. Here, I want to discuss Hutcheson’s first ex — ™ 
position of the moral sense, as it occurs in An Inquiry Concerning id 
the Original of Our Ideas of Virtue or Moral Good. an 


Hutcheson’s main interest in the Inquiry is establishing the ex- nall 
istence of the ‘‘moral sense by which we perceive virtue and viee, 
and approve or disapprove them in others.’’? Before examining ben 
the moral sense itself, I want to consider why Hutcheson is led to tan 
talk of it. Hutcheson begins the Inquiry by noticing that there Inc 





are both natural good and moral good. He says of natural good: . 
The pleasure in our sensible perceptions of any kind, gives us our first idea of i 
natural good, or happiness; and then all objects which are apt to excite this e 
pleasure are called immediately good. Those objects which may procure others len 
immediately pleasant, are called advantageous: and we pursue both kinds from nat 
a view of interest, or from self-love.3 and 
BI 


1 Second part of Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, 1725. 

2 From the title of Sect. I of the Inquiry, p. 72. All page references are 
to the second ed., 1726, of the Inquiry, reprinted in British Moralists, Vol. |, 
ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 1897. 
8P, 70. 
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But of moral good he says only: 


The word ‘‘moral goodness’’ in this treatise, denotes our idea of some quality 
apprehended in actions, which procures approbation, and love toward the actor, 
from those who receive no advantage by the action.¢ 


This definition must be supplemented by his later remark that it 
is benevolence which excites love and esteem toward the person in 
whom we observe it.® 

Natural goods claim their title because they please either im- 
mediately or mediately. The question may then be asked, are . 
moral goods such because they please, or because of some other 
quality? Hutcheson’s answer is contained in the thesis he is pre- 
pared to prove about the moral sense: 


... some actions have to men an immediate goodness . . . by a superior sense, 
which I call a moral one, we perceive pleasure in the contemplation of such 
actions in others, and are determined to love the agent . . . without any view 
of further natural advantage from them.6 


Both moral good and natural good, then, are goods in that they 
please. Notice that, for Hutcheson, our knowledge of the moral 
goodness of benevolence is that it pleases, or, as he speaks of it, we 
have a perception of pleasure. Thus our full knowledge of the 
morality of an act consists both of our judging that it is indeed 
benevolent, and of our being pleased by the benevolence. 

This conclusion presents Hutcheson with two questions: Are 
moral goods a class of natural goods? and, If benevolent actions 
are moral goods because they please, is any action that pleases a 
moral good or virtue? Hutcheson’s answer to these questions fi- 
nally involves the moral sense. 

Are moral goods a class of natural goods? To the person who 
benefits from the actions of another, the benevolence might cer- 
tainly appear to be a natural good, for as Hutcheson remarks: 


In our sentiments of actions which affect ourselves, there is indeed a mixture 
of the ideas of natural and moral good, which require some attention to sepa- 
tate them.7 


He urges, however, two objections to the conclusion that benevo- 
lence is a natural good. If moral good were no different from 
natural good, we should feel the same way toward generous friends 
and fruitful fields; but he contends we do feel differently.2 What 
is more, if moral good were no different from natural, we should 
4P, 69. 
5P, 73. 
6P, 72, 
TP, 74, 
8Vide Inquiry, §I.I, pp. 72-74. 
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have no interest in benevolent actions which benefit others. Pop 
benevolence which benefits others is not our own natural good, 
But we are not limited solely to considerations of our own advan. 
tage; and we are pleased by benevolence toward others.® These 
objections, Hutcheson supposes, point not only to a difference be. 
tween moral and natural goods, but support his contention that 
there is a moral sense. 

If benevolent actions are moral goods because they please, ig 
any action that pleases a moral good or virtue? Hutcheson’s 
answer is that benevolent actions are moral goods not simply be. 
eause they please, but because their pleasingness is perceived by 
the moral sense. While many actions may please, only benevolent 
actions come under the purview of the moral sense. 

To discover how well the moral sense serves Hutcheson in re. 
lieving the difficulties which beset his moral philosophy, we must 
turn to a consideration of that organ. Hutcheson’s problem is 
accounting for moral good as benevolent actions which please, 
His program is to extend Locke’s analysis of mind to what it is 
we know, when we know that someone’s actions are virtuous. 
Locke taught that the stuff of knowledge is ideas, and that the two 
sources of ideas are sensation and reflection. When we know that 
an action is virtuous, this knowledge must be some idea. What 
sort of idea is it? We have already noticed Hutcheson’s answer: 
‘* . . some actions have to men an immediate goodness... bya 
superior sense which I call a moral one, we perceive pleasure in 
the contemplation of such actions. . . .’’ Moral knowledge, then, 
is a perception of pleasure. But what is the moral sense? 

Hutcheson’s claim that men are equipped with a moral sense 
is, I believe, much less startling than his words suggest. He is not 
claiming that men have extra noses for moral smells, or any other 
special organ. He is rather, I take it, locating the source of moral 
knowledge. Since moral ideas must follow our ideas of actions, 
they are properly, in Locke’s scheme, ideas of reflection. Locke 
speaks of reflection as ‘‘the perception of the operations of our own 
mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got’ 1 
cannot say why, if Hutcheson supposed that there were moral ideas, 
and that they were ideas of reflection, he did not speak of moral 
reflection, rather than a moral sense. Locke, however, gives 
Hutcheson some license to speak as he does. For Locke says of 
reflection, ‘‘This source of ideas, every man has wholly in himself; 
and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be called 


Pp. 74-75. 
10 Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, Ch. I, §4. 
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internal sense.’’** Leaving the question of names aside, we must 
gee how the moral sense works. 

We have already noticed Hutcheson’s thesis statement that by 
a moral sense we perceive pleasure in the contemplation of ac- 
tions,? it being understood that he refers to benevolent actions. 
Near the beginning and at the close of Section I he makes what 
may be regarded as other prime statements about the working of 
this sense. He says first, 


We must then certainly have other perceptions of moral actions than those of 
advantage: and that power of receiving these perceptions may be called a 
MORAL SENSE, since the definition agrees to it, viz. a determination of the 


mind, to receive any idea from the presence of an object which occurs to us, 
independent on our will.13 


Then he says at the conclusion of Section I, 


It remains then, That as the Author of Nature has determined us to receive, by 
our external senses, pleasant or disagreeable ideas of objects, according as they 
are useful or hurtful to our bodies . . . in the same manner he has given us a 
moral sense, to direct our actions, and to give us still nobler pleasures; so that 


while we are only intending the good of others, we ‘undesignedly promote our 
own greatest private good.’ 


We are not to imagine, that this moral sense, more than the other senses, 
supposes any innate ideas, knowledge, or practical proposition: We mean by it 
only a determination of our minds to receive amiable or disagreeable ideas of 
actions, when they occur to our observation, antecedent to any opinions of ad- 
vantage or loss to redound to ourselves from them.14 


From these statements we may gather that when someone’s 
moral sense is busy about benevolent actions, that person is having 
perceptions of pleasure or ‘‘amiable ideas’’ about those actions. 
According to Hutcheson, we are determined to have these percep- 
tions; and he is prepared to argue ‘‘ ‘That this perception of moral 
good is not derived from custom, education, example, or study.’ ’’® 
These statements deserve two comments. First, it must be noticed 
that to account for someone’s being pleased in accordance with the 
Lockean analysis of mind, being pleased is’spoken of as having a 
perception of pleasure. Whether or not being pleased must be 
spoken of in this way is a question which we must return to later. 
Second, we may now see Hutcheson’s divine prop for his answer to 
the question : If benevolent actions are virtues because they please, 
is any pleasing action a virtue? By a determination from God, 
benevolent actions are the only actions which please by means of 

11 Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. I, §4. 

12 Hutcheson, op. cit., p. 72. 

18 P, 74, 


14 P, 83. 
15 P, 82, 
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the moral sense. With God’s support, Hutcheson maintains his 
restrictive definition that benevolent actions are the only virtues 
What are the perceptions of the moral sense? From the state. 
ments just considered it may be supposed that the moral sense jg 
perceptions of pleasure, or, to put it in the more Lockean way, 
amiable ideas of actions. Hutcheson is, however, prodigal in char. 
acterizing moral perceptions. For he says at the beginning of the 
seventh and last section of the Inquiry, 
To conclude this subject, we may, from what has been said, see the true orig. 


inal of moral ideas, viz. This moral sense of excellence in every appearanee, 
or evidence of benevolence.17 


Earlier he speaks of our having 


. a distinct perception of beauty or excellence in the kind affections of ra- 
tional agents; whence we are determined to admire and love such characters 
and persons.18 


He also speaks of the ‘‘moral sense, which makes rational actions 
appear beautiful’’ 2° 

Hutcheson thus leaves us with an apparent conflict between 
perceptions of pleasure or amiable ideas of actions and perceptions 
of beauty or excellence as deliverances of the moral sense. The 
means for removing this conflict is implicit in the psychology to 
which Hutcheson subscribes. We may speak of benevolent ac 
tions as being excellent or beautiful, as well as being morally good. 
But, in accordance with the Lockean analysis of mind, for excel- 
lence and beauty to be known they must be ideas. The form of 
these ideas must be perceptions of pleasure, just as to know moral 
good is to have a perception of pleasure. Hence the excellence, 
beauty, and moral good of an action are the same, for Hutcheson, 
and all may be perceptions of the moral sense. 

It remains to consider the force of Hutcheson’s characterizing 
the moral sense as the sense ‘‘by which we perceive virtue and vice, 
and approve or disapprove them in others.’’?° He also says, “It 
is plain we have some secret sense which determines our approba- 
tion without regard to self-interest... .’’?1. He later offers the 
fuller statement : 


. approbation is founded on benevolence because of some real or apparent 
tendency to the public good. For we are not to imagine, that this sense should 


16 Hutcheson recognizes the possibility that benevolence is virtuous, be- 
cause we know how to use the word ‘‘virtue.’’ Vide §I.V, pp. 78-79. 
17P. 153. 

18 P, 73. 
19 P, 75. 
20P, 72. 
21 P, 76. 
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give us without observation, ideas of complex actions, or of their natural ten- 
dencies to good or evil: It only determines us to approve benevolence whenever 
it appears in any action, and to hate the contrary ... the ground on which any 
action is approved is . . . some tendency to the greater natural good of others, 
apprehended by those who approve it.22 


These statements raise this question: Is there any difference 
between perceiving virtue and approving it? MHutcheson’s ac- 
count of the moral goodness of benevolence is simply that it pleases. 
What then of the moral sense by which we approve virtue, and the 
seeret sense which determines our approbation of it? Approving, 
for Hutcheson, must be an idea, apparently a perception of pleas- 
ure. There is something peculiar about analyzing approving as 
being pleased. For when someone says that he approves of X, 
an acceptable explanation of his approving is that X pleases 
him. But Hutcheson’s psychology misses this point. If, how- 
ever, both perceiving and approving virtue are having perceptions 
of pleasure, one can see why Hutcheson assigns both tasks to the . 
moral sense. Indeed, there is no difference between them. This 
assignment of approval to the moral sense underlines Hutcheson’s 
position. One seeks for no quality in benevolence to account for 
its moral goodness. Pointing out its tendency to the public good 
is not enough. The questions to be answered are: Does it please? 
Is it approved ? 

We may now raise the question of the adequacy of Locke’s 
analysis of mind as a basis for Hutcheson’s moral philosophy. We 
have already noticed that, in talking of perceptions of pleasure, 
Hutcheson is talking of someone’s being pleased. But we may 
ask, does someone’s saying, ‘‘I am pleased with X’s benevolence,’’ 
imply that the speaker is experiencing any pleasure sensations or 
perceptions? Need the speaker be taken to be knowing anything 
that can be spoken of as a pleasure perception in accordance with 
the Lockean model of the mind? I think that the answer to these 
questions may sometimes be ‘‘No.’’ Here, I can only make these 
observations about ‘‘to be pleased.’? When we say of someone, 
‘He is pleased with X,’’ we may sometimes be satisfied with a be- 
havioristic analysis of ‘‘pleased.’? When someone says, ‘‘I am 
pleased with X,’’ a sensational analysis of ‘‘pleased’’ may some- 
times satisfy; but a behavioristic analysis, never, because it al- 
ways makes sense for someone to explain his behavior by saying, 
“TI am pleased.’’ There are times, then, when ‘‘I am pleased with 
X”’ is either (a) unanalysable; or (b) analysable in some sense 
other than either behavioristic or sensationalistic, which I do not 
now know how to suggest; or (c) it is analysable from the speaker’s 


22P, 121. 
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point of view as a readiness to claim or promise that certain fy. 
havior will follow, i.e., approbation, seeking, etc., and from th 
listener’s point of view as the statement of such a claim or promis. 

If being pleased need not involve having pleasure perceptions, 
then the need for a moral sense vanishes. But in depriyj 
Hutcheson of the moral sense, we make his moral philosophy m 
less interesting. Indeed, we make it of greater relevance to the 
moral problems of all men. There is no special feature in the 
makeup of mankind whose peculiar function it is to insure that 
benevolent actions will always be regarded as virtues. The pleas. 
ingness of benevolence which ensures its status as a virtue is q 
much shakier matter than Hutcheson supposed. But, nonetheless, 
Hutcheson’s point remains: the foundation of any morality, what. 
ever its catalogue of virtues, is simply its practitioners’ finding it 
pleasing. 
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